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Bush calls Barry's 
arrest "great tragedy" 


WASHINGTON (AP)-- 
President Bush on Thursday said 
the arrest of District of Columbia 
Mayor Marion Barry on a cocaine 
charge was a "great tragedy" that 
made him think of the impact on 
schoolchildren. 

The mayor was arrested by 
federal agents at a local hotel last 
week and charged with one mis- 
demeanor count of possession of 
crack cocaine. 

Asked his reaction, Bush told 
newspaper publishers Thursday, 
"Great sadness. Great tragedy ... 
My thought went to the kids, the 
kids in the schools. It's a matter of 
sadness. Barbara shares my view 
on that." 


Hooks: Black politicians 
face double standard 


NASHVILLE, Tenn, (AP)-- 
The arrest last week of Washing- 
ton, D.C., Mayor Marion Barry on 
cocaine charges points up a double 
standard that black politicians face, 
NAACP director Benjamin. Hooks 
told National Baptists. ` 

Hooks told 2,500 ministers of 
the National Baptist Convention 
USA Inc. on Wednesday that Barry 
is the victim of harassment. 

"I don't condone the use of 
drugs or any illegal substance, but 
they spent seven years and millions 
of dollars to catch Marion Barry 
with a small amount of cocaine," 
Hooks, a National Baptist minister, 
told members of the country's 
largest black denomination. 

"I'm convinced there's a con- 
spiracy, almost, to harass our black 
politicians across the country. I 
made that statement and make no 
apologies,” he said. 


Homosexual priest under} 
fire from Bishop 


NEWARK, NJ. (AP)-An 
Episcopal Bishop said he will ask 
for an investigation of a recently 
ordained homosexual priest be- 
cause of his views on monogamy, 
and the priest says he may form his 
own church so he can "tell the 
truth" and openly bless same-sex 
couples, 

Bishop John S. Spong of the 
Newark Episcopal diocese said in a 
statement that he would not have 
ordained Williams if church offi- 
cials were aware of his view of 


GREENSBORO, N.C. (AP)-- 
Joe Poole stood in the rain outside 
the downtown Woolworth store 
and recalled what it was like in 
1960 for a black man to try to get 
a meal at some lunch counters in 
the South. 

"There was a time when they 
wouldn't wait on you,” said Poole, 
who is 85. "We've come a long 
way, but it won't be perfect until 
we get to heaven.” 

‘Thursday will be the 30th an- 
niversary of sit-ins, which began 
when four freshmen from then- 
all-black North Carolina 
Agricultural and Technical 
College sat at the Woolworth 


store's whites-only lunch counter 
and asked for service. 

Their refusal to leave when 
they were denied service sparked 


“Newark. The Catholic Bishops 
of the State of New Jersey, released 
a statement of the New Jersey 
Catholic Bishops today, entitled, 
“Commitment to Housing: A Moral 
Imperative and a Challenge to All." 
The statement, issued in response 
to the housing crisis facing New 
Jersey, challenges all sectors of so- 


The Housing Authority of the 
City of | Newark (NHA) 
announced today its major 
accomplishments during 1989. 
Dr. Daniel W. Blue, Jr., NHA 
executive ditector said, "The Au- 
thority has been greatly improved 
because of the accomplishments 
made during the past year. We 
have finally turned the corner to- 


WASHINGTON (AP)--Rep. 
Augustus F, Hawkins, one of the 
last New Deal-era liberal 
Democrats still in office, is 


marriage. 


retiring after pressing to help the 


1 ciety "td work togethér to reac 


30 years after the 
Woolworth boycott 


similar sit-ins at other segregated 
lunch counters and helped estab- 
lished passive resistance as a tool 
of the 1960s civil _ rights 
moyement. 

The state since has erected a 
historical marker at the site and, 
on esday, Greensboro 
begins five days of activities 
commemorating the anniversary 
with a panel discussion at the 
University of North Carolina- 
Greensboro. l 

"Not only was the South in 
for a time of change; more impor- 
tant, the terms of that change 
would no longer be dictated by 
white Southerners, 
William H. Chafe, a Duke 
University historian, in his 1980 


(Continued on page 2) 


NJ Bishops speak 
out on housing 


goal of affordable and decent 
housing for all . " 

Calling housing "a basic human 
right,” the Bishops state that it is 
"the responsibility of society to 
protect the life and dignity of every 
person by providing the conditions 


(Continued on page 7) 


Year end wrap up for 
Newark Housing Authority 


ward becoming more responsive 
to the needs of the residents and 
more efficient in the delivery of 
services." 

According to Blue, less than 
two years ago, NHA was 
confronted with a myriad of 
problems. Dissatis-faction 
prevailed at all levels including 
the Authority's relationship with 

(Continued from page 7) 


An end to an era: 
Hawkins retires 


needy during his 27 years in 
Congress. 
“Maybe I can do a better job 
calling attention to my concerns 

(Continued from page 4) 


UNCF thanks NJ community 


NEWARK, NJ--The New Jer- 
sey community showed strong 
support of the United Negro Col- 
lege Fund (UNCF) and it's efforts 
during the 1989 Lou Rawls Pa- 
rade of Stars telethon campaign, 
With donations and pledges to- 
taling more than $200,000, New 
Jersey ‘supported the fund in it's 
national goal of over 
$12,000,000, 

Known by it's motto: "A mind 
is a terrible thing to waste," 
UNCF celebrated two anniversary 
milestones in 1989 - since the or- 
ganization was founded in 1944, 
it has raised more than $500 mil- 
lion for it's member institutions. * 
Thus making it's forty-fifth an- 
niyersary as the nation’s only fund 
raising organization for higher 
education--and it's commitment to 
excellence in black higher ed- 
ucation-one of UNCF's most suc- 
cessful years. 


The annual Lou Rawls Parade 
of Stars telethon, which in 1989 
celebrated it's 10th anniversary, is 
among UNCF's most successful 
fund-raisers, It has raised more 
than $65 million in it's ten year 
existence. 

Despite this good fortune, the 
need for funding persists. Forty- 
one private, historically black col- 
leges and universities and some 
48,000 students are the benefi- 
caries of the money raised by 
UNCF. Though black colleges 
make up only three percent of 
American colleges, they enroll an 
astounding 20% of all blacks at- 
tending colleges and universities. 

When asked why they attend 
UNCF schools, students cite the 
high academic standards that will 
enable them to pursue graduate 
study and professional careers 
after graduation. They are enthu- 
siastic about small classes and in 


dividualized attention from dedi- 
cated professors who care deeply 
about their students. They want to 
experience the unique atmosphere 
and special environment that only 
a predominantly black college of- 
fers. 


The cost of attending a UNCF 
school is about two-thirds the tu- 
ition and expenses of private col- 
leges nationally. The UNCF also 
administers special scholarships 
and grants, but it is primarily a 
fundraising operation for the 
schools themselves. Education at 
UNCF institutions enables gradu- 
ates to make contributions in all 
walks of life. More than three- 
fourths of UNCF alumni surveyed 
went on to graduate and profes- 
sional study. Twenty-cight per- 
cent of UNCF students graduate 
with business degrees. Twelve 

(Continued on page 3) 
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panies Inc. Frequently called "Newark's Finest A 


in Asia as well as around the U.S.A. 


February 8 
~is last day 
to run for 
School Board 


Trenton--Although the date of| 
the 1990 Annual School Election is 
expected to change, officials of the 
New Jersey School Boards Associ- 
ation today advised potential can- 
didates for the election to "play it} 
safe" and stick to the original, 
February 8 deadline for filing 
nomination petitions. 

"Right now, the date of the} 
1990 Annual School Election is 
Tuesday, April 3," explained 
Jeremiah F. Regan, NJSBA presi- 
dent. "This election date is ex- 
pected to be postponed by two} 
weeks to a month by the state leg- 
islature. If that happens, the filing 
deadline for school board candi- 
dacy could also change. 

"Nonetheless, the Legislature 
has not yet take final action. There- 
fore, we strongly recommend that 
persons considering candidacy file 
their nominating petitions with the 
secretary of their local school 
board by 4 p.m., Thursday, Febru- 
ary 8." 

Approximately 1,550 board of 
education positions in some 550 of 
the state's 600 local school districts 
will be up for election. 

To serve on a local school 
board in New Jersey, a person! 
must-- 

Be a citizen and have lived in 
the school district for at least 
one year. 


Be able to read and write: 
Have no interest in any contract 


with or claim against the school 
(Continued on page 5) 


NESF 
HOLDS 
AUCTION 


The Newark Emergency Ser- 
vices for Families, Inc. announces 
its annual Auction fundraiser The 
full auction will be held on March 
23rd from 4:00-9:00 p.m., in the 
Felican Room of Mutual Benefit 
Life In-surance Co. There will also 
be a mini-auction on March 16 at 

(Continued on page 2) 
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" the chorus has 


Chorus, right, conducts the group in a medley 
of songs during the groups' recent concert in honor of the late Dr. Martin Luther King at the Philip 
Morris headquarters in New York City. This world-famous chorus, made up of young African American 
and Hispanic youths from Newark performed in the Whitney Museum Annex for an enthusiastic audi- 
ence. The chorus was introduced by Stephanie French, Director, Cultural Affairs, Philip Morris Com- 


in Europe and 


New legislation increases 
penalties for illegal dumping 


Newark Mayor Sharpe James 
has warned illegal dumpers to 
think twice about any future at- 
tempts to dump in Newark. James' 
warning came following adoption 
of an act by the New Jersey State 
Legislature that drastically in- 
creases jail terms and fines for il- 
legal dumping to up to three years 
imprisonment and up to $50,000 
for individuals and $100,000 for 
corporations. 

The legislation was sponsored 
by State Senator and Newark West 
Ward Councilman Ronald Rice. 

"I congratulate Senator Rice 
and the State Legislature for hav- 
ing the foresight and courage to 
bring about this strong legislation," 
said James. "For too many years, 
Newark and other New Jersey 
cities have been dumped on by un- 
scrupulous people. This new law 
will hit these people where it hurts 
--their pocketbooks. Illegal dump- 
ing will no longer be profitable!" 

In addition to the jail terms and 
fines for knowingly violating this 
law, fines will also be given to 
those individuals who "engage in 
the solid waste collection business 


or waste disposal business without 
having been issued a certificate of 
public convenience and necessity.” 

These penalties have been 
raised from $1,000 to $10,000 for 
the first offense, from $5,000 to 
$25,000 for the second such of- 
fense, and from $10,000 to 
$50,000 for the third and every 
subsequent offense. 

Fines can also be given for dis- 
posing of more than 0.148 cubic 
yards of solid waste at any place 
other than a licensed transfer sta- 
tion, 

The act also allows the Board 
of Public Utilities, any municipal- 
ity, local board of health or county 
health department to sue guilty 
parties in Superior Court for in- 
junctive relief or any other relief. 

Other penalties under the act 
include up to 90 days of commu- 
nity service and the forfeiture to 
the state of all vehicles or other 
conveyances used for illegal 
dumping. Finally, all proceeds 
from the sale of forfeited vehicles 
will be remitted to the chief finan- 
cial officer of the municipality 
where the violation occurred. 


Study says young blacks 
underrepresented in 
small business 


STATE COLLEGE, Pa. 
(AP)--A study shows young 
blacks are underrepresented in 
small businesses nationally, a 
Penn State University researcher 
said Friday. 

Only 34.6 percent of blacks 
21 to 28 years old work in small 
businesses, compared to 40.6 per- 
cent of Hispanics and 43.4 
percent of whites, said Kenneth 
Gray, an associate professor of 
vocation education at Penn State. 

“Considering claims that the 
smallest firms create as many as 
88 percent of all new jobs in the 
economy, underrepresentation in 
these firms could be one cause of 
the disproportionately high unem- 
ployment rate of African- 
American youth," Gray said. 


Gray used 1986 data on 
5,983 young people collected by 
the federally funded Center for 
Human Resource Research at 
Ohio State University. 

“We're not exactly sure all of 
the reasons for the absence of 
African-Americans, but 
suspect one 
outright discrimination,” Gray 
said. "Small businesses are 
sometimes exempt from some 
state and federal equal 
opportunity laws." 

He also said the small num- 
ber of minority-owned businesses 
meant blacks were less likely to 
take advantage of the informal 
network of family and friends that 
leads to jobs in small firms. 

(Continued from page 3) 
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leaders respond to 
Florio inaugural 
address 


TRENTON, NJ--Assembly 
Speaker Joseph Doria, Jr. and 
other leaders of Assembly Demo- 
cratic Majority issued the fol- 
lowing statements in response to 
Governor Jim Florio's inaugural 
address: 


Assembly Speaker Doria 
"The Governor clearly set the 
tone for New Jersey State govern- 
ment for the next four years. His 
will be a hands-on administration 
directed by old-fashioned values 
and new ideas.” 


‘Assembly Majority Leader 

Wayne R. Bryant 
"Governor Florio's inaugural 
address distinguished him as a 
Governor who wants to place re- 
newed emphasis on the important 
it was to look to our young people 
and prepare them, to be tomor- 
row's leaders." 


Assembly Majority 
Conference Chairman Anthony 
S. Marsella 


"I'm proud to see that our new 
Governor started off this new 
term with determination to keep 
jour Democratic promise of lower 
auto insurance rates Democrats in 
the Assembly are eager to work 
with him to make good on that 
promise.” 


Assembly Deputy Seaker 

John Paul Doyle 
"Governor Florio sounded an 
important note with his 
determination to be an activist 
Governor rather than one who 
simply reacts to problems as they 
occur, or who simply floats along 
with the status quo. That's crucial 
if New Jersey is to remain com- 
petitive." 


Assay APEE Rte enn | 
Willie B. Bron 

"Governor Pos 
was interesting, particularly with 
respect to his them of New Jersey 
being a place of opportunity. 
Now, it's incumbent upon us in 
government to create a mecha- 
nism whereby the people are 
made aware of opportunities and 
can be assisted in taking advan- 
tage of them." 


NEW YORK--In recognition of their commitment to African- 
‘American ‘consumers, Coca-Cola USA was recently honored by CEBA 
(Ci to Black Audi at an awards cere- 
mony. Coca-Cola USA and Burrell Advertising (the agency of record 
for Coca-Cola USA) were recognized for consistently producing posi- 
tive advertising messages and promotions for the Black consumer 
market. Among the winners and celebrities at the ceremony were: (1 
to r) Theodore Bennett, vice president, Human Resources, The Coca- 
Cola Bottling Company of New York, filmmaker Melvin Van Peebles, 
Pete Spinella, director, Special Markets, The Coca-Cola Bottling 
Company of New York, WABC-TV anchor-reporter Rolanda Watts, 
Michael Thomas, manager, Black Consumer Markets, New York Ac- 
count Group, Coca-Cola USA. CEBA awards are presented annually 
to communications and marketing professionals and organizations 
that have positively depicted African-Americans in the media. 


book, and Civil 
Rights," 

When the four students-- 
David Richmond, Franklin Mc- 
Cain, Ezell Blair Jr. and Joseph 
McNeil--planned the sit-in, 
Greensboro was a segregated city. 

Public buildings had separate 
water fountains for whites and 
blacks. Theaters had separate en- 
trances for blacks, who were 
forced to sit in balconies. Blacks 
also were required to step to the 
rear on city buses. 

The first sit-in will be re-en- 
acted at 7:30 a.m. Thursday. A 


Central High 


"Civilities plaque and footprints will be 
dedicated in front of the store and 
a sculpture will be unveiled at 
North Carolina A&T State 
University. 


All four demonstrators are 
expected to attend the celebration, 
which will include symposiums, 
an awards banquet, a performance 
of Alice Walker's "Down A Lone- 
some Road," and a jazz concert 
featuring Dizzy Gillespie. 

Before going to Woolworth 
on Feb. 1, 1960, the four students 
agreed they would be courteous 
and would not miss any classes. 
They also agreed it would be a 
non-violent demonstration. 

They targeted Woolworth be- 
cause it was a national chain that 
allowed its lunch counters to be 


to President's committee 


Plainfield resident Ike Hopkins 
has been honored with membership 
in the President’s Committee on 
Employment of People with Dis- 
abilities, Justin Dart, chairman of 
the President’s Committee, made 
the announcement recently. 

Hopkins, an External Affairs 
manager for New Jersey Bell, joins 
the 600-member President’s Com- 
mittee in leading the nation to 
greater opportunities and accep- 
tance for all Americans with dis- 
abilities. Committee members are 
chosen from among the leaders 
with outstanding records in fur- 
thering jobs for citizens with dis- 
abilities. 

The President’s Committee, 
founded in 1947 by President 
Harry S. Truman and supported by 
each succeeding president, pro- 
vides a national job accommoda- 
tion information center (1-800- 


30 years after the boycott conineaponpase 1 


The sit-ins quickly spread to 
other North Carolina cities. 

"One week to the day after 
the demonstrations had started in 
Greensboro, black students in 
Winston-Salem and Durham held 
sit-ins at local lunch counters," 
Chafe wrote. "The next day 
demonstrations began in 
Charlotte, and the day after that in 
Raleigh. By the end of the week 
students were sitting-in across the 
tate” 


Restaurant owners resisted 
efforts to persuade them to 
change their policy, saying they 
feared integration would drive 
away white customers. 


A recent study by the U.S. Bu- 


reau of the Census showed 31.6 per- 
cent of blacks lived below the 


Reunion 
Committee 


The Newark Central High 
School Reunion Committee has 
formed an organization that will 
host a Central High School Re- 
union classes 1950 through 1960, 
on Saturday, September 22, 1990 
at the Raddison Hotel-Newark 
Airport. All alumni interested in 
joining this elaborate, celebration 
should contact: 

The Central Reunion 
Committee 


Bradley hosts forum for 
south ward community leaders 


On Thursday, February 1, 
1990, at Franklin Saint John's 
United Methodist Church, located 
at the corner of Maple and Keer 
Avenue in Newark, South Ward 
Councilman Donald Bradley will 
host a "Community Leader's 
Forum," from 7:00 p.m. to 9:00 
p.m. The purpose of the forum, 
according to the Councilman, is 
to "engage in a valuable exchange 
of ideas and begin to make 
tangible moves towards positive 
change." Stating that "a real 
difference has taken place over 
the past year," Councilman 
Bradley further indicated that 


"much remains to be done... 
tough issues face the South Ward 
and in order to formulate a master 
plan to help rectify the problems 
that continue to plague the com- 
munity, the leaders hve to lend 
their leadership skills to help 
solve the problems." 

Over the past year, the Coun- 
cilman has held over forty (40) 
community meetings, many of 
which have resulted in tangible 
improvements to the Ward. For 
example, various litter pockets 
have been cleaned up through 
making residents and officials 
aware of problematic areas, an 
other more challenginy: problems 
with drugs and crime, have been 
targeted for better monitoring and 
Positive reversal, through inter- 


c/o Delores Edwards Johnson 
31 Richelieu Place 
Newark, NJ 07106 

or 
Thomas Albanes 
702 Bloomfield Avenue 
West Caldwell, NJ 07006 


vention by police and community 
groups. 


Councilman Bradley is re- 
questing that all community lead- 
ers come to the forum to share 
their insights and recommenda- 
tions for solutions to the problems 
of drugs, crime, car theft, noise 
pollution, recreation, air and 
smoke pollution, housing, city 
services, jobs and cove enforce- 


East Orange salutes 
Mayor Cooper 


The Friends of East Orange 
Mayor Cardell Cooper will be 
sponsoring the Mayor's Inaugural 
Ball on Saturday, February 17, 
1990, at the Meadowlands Shera- 
ton Hotel in East Rutherford, 
New Jersey, from 9:00 p.m. until 
1:00 a.m. More than 1,000 people 
are expected to attend the $125 
per person black tie affair. 

"The ball will honor Mayor 
Cardell Cooper for his loyalty and 
commitment to the City of East 
Orange and all of its residents," 
said Daniel W. Gibson, Jr., 
chairman of The Inaugural Ball 
Committee ‘ 

Gibson added, "Mayor Coop- 


ited only in the South. poverty line in 1988, compared with 
We fully seed vera Pe 10.1 percent for whites. 
prospect of, going to'jail Minog Jibreeji Khazan, ‘ong. of four 
said in an interview tReet Hi Rae black studénts who staged thè sit-in 


30 years ago in Greensboro, blamed 


ago. Im ce CN CS A tae minean for iru: 


come back to campus." 
They were allowed to go 


LE 


JAN-7234), conducts national edu- 
cation and information programs, 
and works through its Members 
and Governors’ Committees in 
each state to improve job market 
opportunities for all people with 
disabilities. 


ing back the clock on civil rights and 
cutting educational programs for 
minorities. 

"That was purposely designed to 
bring us to the sad state of affairs," 
he said. "They began to cut funding 
to education, and then they cut out 
the job-training program." 

But Khazan also said many mi- 
norities have forgotten the turbulent 
battles for racial equality in 1960s 
and don't want to get involved in an- 
other social movement. 

"Many of our people became 
relaxed," he said. "We got the pub- 
lic-accommodations bill; the civil- 
rights bill and the Voting Rights 
Act--they thought it was over. 

"We had reached a particular 
plateau, but we relaxed our vigil. 
You don't have to push as hard when 
you have the laws on the books." 

Some black leaders have sug- 
‘gested diverting money, from the 
U.S. Defense Deparment, which is 
scaling back its forces, into domestic 
programs for minorities. 


(Continued from page 1) 
PSE&G from 11:30 a.m.-2:30 p.m. 


‘The annual auctions are the 
main fundraisers which allows 
NESF to continue assisting the 
homeless and those at risk. 

Some of the many items up 
for bid are airline tickets to France, 
boat trips, T.V.s, appliances, lunch 
and dinner with celebrities and 
government officials, and photo 
equipment. 

NESF provides critical emer- 
gency service, rental assistance, 


food and shelter geared towards 
family stabilization to people in the 
Newark and greater Newark area#. 
Over the past 12 year, NESF has 
served more than 50,000 people. 

Each year the business com- 
munity supports NESF by donating 
items and placing ads for the Auc- 
tion Journal. 

For more information on do- 
nating or to place an ad for the 
Newark Emergency Services for 
Families, Inc. call 201-643-5727. 


John Jacob, president of the 
National Urban League, has pro- 
posed a $50 billion Marshall plan to 
close the economic gap between 
blacks and whites, But the proposal, 
considering the $150 billion federal 
budget deficit, is given little chance 
of succeeding on Capitol Hill. <+ 


On July 25, 1960, nearly six 
months after the first sit-in, 
Woolworth agreed to allow 
blacks at the lunch counter. Later 
accounts reported the chain lost 
about $200,000 in business 
during the sit-ins. 

Today, the lunch counter 
looks about the same as it did in 
the 30-year-old news 
photographs, but black and white 
customers sit side by side on red 
vinyl seats, eating and talking 
about sports and events of the 


y. 

"Its the way-it should. be," 
said one white customer, Mary 
Lou Nelson. 


back to school, and news about 
the sit-in flashed across campus. 
The next day, more than two 
dozen male and female students 
showed up at the lunch counter. 
They, too, were denied service. 
On the third day, the demon- 
strations spread to the Kress five- 


IS IT IMPORTANT 
FOR YOU TO KNOW 


and-dime store down the street. 
The sit-ins quickly became na- 


tional news. ‘ 
Gov. Luther Hodges called 
the sit-ins "counterproductive" 


and a threat to law and order. 
Soon, crowds began gathering to 
watch the students. Hecklers-- 


Is it important to know the positive 
accomplishments of African American men 
& women, boys & girls, religious, educa- 
tional, social, civic and political leaders? 


including Ku Klux Klansmen-- 


taunted the students. 


Is it important for you to know the stores & 
companies that want African American busi- 
ness & want to hire African Americans? 


ment, among others. 

Bradley reminds community 
residents that "we have the power 
to make a "difference" in the 
quality of our lives, but we have 
to work together to achieve goals. 
No one can do it alone,” he con- 


Is it important for you to know what is hap- 
pening in your churches, schools, civic & 
social organizations, and city government 
and its agencies? 


cludes. 

For more ii Coun- 
cilman Bradley can be contacted 
at 733-8111 


Is it important that your voice be heard in the 
Newark community? 


er brings to East Orange the 
knowledge and experience of how 
to run a municipal government, as 
well-as the excitement and vitality 
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hundred study to become engi- 
neers. These young people will be 
the leaders and responsible citi- 
zens of the 2ist century. Over 
300 students from New Jersey 
attend UNCF-member schools. 
The nation's private histori- 
cally black colleges have pro- 
duced thousands of graduates 
who are making significant con- 
tributions to American society. 
Many of these schools’ alumni 
who have professional and man- 
agerial positions in UNCF busi- 
nesses are the first blacks hired 
for such jobs. Many graduates 
also fill key elective posts in lo- 
cal, state and federal government. 


The personal success of these 
college graduates is a testimony 
to the quality education and lead- 
ership experiences gained while 
they attended one of the 41 col- 
leges and universities supported 
by UNCE. As students, they ben- 
efited from the individualized 
attention of dedicated professors-- 
a practice that is hailed as a tra- 
dition at UNCF-member schools. 

Noted alumni of UNCF 
schools include members of the 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
George Crockett (D-MI), Walter 
Fauntroy (D-DC), Floyd Flake 
(D-NY), John Lewis (D-GA), and 
Major Owens (D-NY). 


Other leading and renowned 

ericans who are UNCF alumni 
are the late Dr, Martin Luther 
King, Jr.; novelists Alice Walker 
and Frank Yerby; film pro- 
ducer/director Spike Lee; former 
Atlanta Mayor Andrew Young; 
Olympic gold medalist Edwin 
Moses; singer/composer Lionel 
Richie, diva Leontyne Price; and 
Argonne National Laboratory 
Vice President Walter Massey. 

UNCF students come from 
every part of the United States. 
Sixty-five percent are from the 
southeast region of the country, 
while 10. percent are from the 
central and northern regions. An- 
other 7 percent of UNCF students 
come from the western states: 


"Year after year, UNCF 
alumni rise to the top in their pro- 
fessions by hard work, persever- 
ance and the desire to succeed," 


dent and Chief Executive Officer 
of the College Fund. "These are 
the fundamentals of success 
which are stressed on UNCF 
campuses." 


As in previous years, the NJ 
community aided the effort of 
UNCF to raise critical funds for 
the colleges and the 48,000 stu- 
dents. 

In addition to the large na- 
tional corporations, local busi- 
nesses from the NJ area are also 


getting involved in the cause. 


Companies such as Anheuser 
Busch Inc., EPC International, 
Inc., the NJ Sports & Exposition 
Authority, Sca-Land Corporation, 
PSE&G, Bally's Park Place 
Casino & Hotel, Time-Wamer, 
Inc., Harrison Beverage Com- 
pany, Berger Hotels Corp., JC 
Mosselle & Assn., Inc., McDon- 
alds Corporation, Chemical Bank 
N.J., Dunn & Sons, Crossroads 
Ford, Burger King Corporation, 
Johnson & Johnson, Empire State 
Communications Services, Inc., 
Wendy's Corporation, Gordon R. 
Parks Realty, Inc., Brown, Brown 
& Kologi, and Gilmore & Sons, 
Realtors have supported the 1989 
NJ telethon campaign efforts. 


"Local businesses help a great 
cause while getting a golden 
chance to improve their public 


Civil Rights nominee "invisible" 
on civil rights issues 


ALBANY, N.Y, (AP)~Presi- 
dent Bush's nominee for the nation's 


‘or ql 
Luther King's "I Have a Dream" 
speech. 

Even the nominee himself, for- 
mer state Sen. John Dunne, says he's 
no civil rights activist. 

"Nobody in candor can say I 
have been an out-front, visible civil 
rights activist," Dunne, 59, said last 
week. "Those who criticize me for 
that have a factual basis.” 

But he added, "While I may not 
have been leading the charge, I was 
certainly among the faithful.” 

On Thursday, Bush nominated 
Dunne to be assistant attomey gen- 
eral for civil rights, a post that has 
been vacant since December 1988. 
Bush's first choice, William Lucas, 
failed to win Senate confirmation 
last August. 

Dunne spent 24 years in the 
state Senate, where he was chairman 
of the Judiciary Committee. He re- 
signed in September after losing a 
battle for Republican majority 
leader. 

Norman Siegel, executive di- 
rector of the New York Civil Liber- 
ties Union, said that Dunne has been 
"invisible" on civil rights issues. 

“I've never seen John Dunne 
speak out or up on civil rights mat- 
ters in any form," added Hazel 
Dukes, president of New, York's 
chapter of the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored 
People. 


image in the NJ up- 
porting UNCF makes good busi- 
ness sense," states William R. 
Giles, Sr., Chairman of EPC 
International, Inc. in East Orange 
and Chairman of UNCF's New 
Jersey Telethon Campaign. 
Volunteers and donations 
from the NJ community are 
needed to make the United Negro 
College Fund's campaign a 
success. "The corporate sponsors 
and celebrities cannot do it 
alone," states Giles, "we need 
volunteers and donations from the 
entire New Jersey community." 
Those interested in volunteer- 
ing or contributing Products or 
services should write: UNCF- 
‘Com- 
1327; 
Newark, NJ 07102. Donations 
can be sent in care of UNCF to 
the above address. For further in- 
formation about UNCF call the 


said Christopher F. Edley, Presi- NJ area office at (201) 642-1955, 


The 90s--"Decade of The Entrepreneur": With all the talk of the 
90s as being "the decade of the entrepreneur," we thought we'd give you 
an idea of just how much it would cost to start your own business. The 
standard (bank loan) formula is overhead and operating capital for six 
months, but here's an industry-by-industry look at average start-up 
costs for new businesses: Beginning..with the traditional fields, the 
minimal start-up costs for a law practice is $25,000, while the minimal 
costs of hanging up shingles as a doctor is anywhere from $40,000 to 
$60,000, including malpractice insurance. (Not surprisingly, the practice 
of opening medical offices is becoming more costly and less feasible for 
today's physicians, who are opting more toward health care facilities). 
"No one should look at medicine as an area to go into to get rich or make 
a lot of money," said one black physician. A recent survey from the de- 
partment of Health, Education & Welfare, supports this theory while out- 
lining a significant decrease in the financial reimbursement to doctors. By 
1991, that decrease is estimated to be from 30- 40%." 

What about the restaurant industry? Indeed, more and more blacks 
are dishing up fine cuisine around the country from Oprah Winfrey's 
newly opened "The Eccentric" in Chicago, to Aunt Kizzy's in LA, and 
Jezebel's in New York City. Yet while, most of these top-rated black- 
owned eateries will post annual gross revenues of over $1 million, experts 
advise against the restaurant industry, where labor costs continue to rise 
and the abundance of eating establishments are crowding out high profits. 
What's more, black-owned restaurants are for the most part, under capi- 
talized. "If you want to compete in the mainstream," said Adolph Dulan, 
owner of Aunt Kizzy’s, "the rents are extremely high and so much money 
has to go into it, before you start to get anything out of it." According to 
industry experts, start up costs for the average mainstream restaurant can 
run anywhere from $300,000 to $500,000. In Los Angeles County, where 
a restaurant with a full bar was once considered a virtual gold mine, the 
price of an existing liquor license for hard liquor, as well as beer and 
wine, was $22,737. As to franchises, a standard 20 year franchise for a 
new McDonald's restaurant runs anywhere from $676,000 to $600,000, 
with the franchise having to find 60% of the financing, and account for 
liquid assets of40%. (However, there is a program that allows qualified 
candidates to become franchisers for as little as $66,000). Retail outlets 
and small stores are another area said to be chasing too few. dollars. One 
big favorite among blacks is liquor outlets However, today the average 
cost of opening: up a liquor store is $200,000 to $250,000. 

Where The Money Is: In fact, the dollar value of government con- 
tracts awarded to minority firms through the Small Business Ad- 
ministration’ s 8A program is expected to mushroom, with computer and 
telecommunications firms leading the pack. Three of the nation's top ten 
black owned firms have profited from the revenues, However, while those 
like SMA's Herman Valentine and OAO's Cecile Barker may have started 
with as little as $10,000. The minimum cost of starting up a computer 
Software or hardware firm today could run as high as $100,000. The best 
bets for business startups are service oriented. Employment in service 
industries is expected to grow by 21% in this decade. The areas expected 
to grow fastest, according to the Bureau of Labor Statistics, are those in 
which people take care of other people--business and personal services, 
health care, and hospitality, particularly personnel. Fact is, one out of 20 
new workers this decade will be either temporary workers or employees 
of temporary help and other personnel agencies, reflecting an increasing 
demand on the part of both employers and employees for more flexible 
work arrangements. 


Dunne's supporters said that in 
e lled state Sen- 


ate, it was Dunne who championed 
confidentiality in AIDS testing and 
equality in rates for women seeking 
to buy insurance. 

"He's a man of unimpexchable 
integrity," said New York Court of 
Appeals Judge Fritz Alexander, a 
Democrat and the only black mem- 
ber of New York's liberal top court. 
"He's a right thinker in terms of 
what needs to be done in society and 
with civil rights.” 

Some of Dunne's old friends say 
he is simply a product of his staunch 
Republican background. They say 
that while he's no hard-core conser- 
vative, he's also not a trail blazer--a 
sort of New York version of Presi- 
dent Bush. 

Dunne has that dapper country 
club look. Educated at Georgetown 
and Yale Law School, he is a partner 
in one of New York's major law 
firms, He lives in the affluent Long 
Island community Garden City. 

Until last week, Dunne be- 
longed to a men-only country club. 
He ended his 32-year membership in 
the Garden City Golf Club after it 
was reported by his local newspaper. 
He said his membership was 
"inappropriate. 

While in Albany, Dunne regu- 
larly stayed at the exclusive Fort Or- 
ange Club near the Capitol. The club 
began allowing women members 
just last year. 

When inmates took over Attica 
prison in 1971, they wanted Dunne 
to help resolve the crisis. Dunne 
went to Attica and was highly criti- 
cal of then-Gov. Nelson Rocke- 
fellers handling of the prison's re- 


taking, during which 39 inmates and 
guards were killed. Dunne then 
helped force changes in the state's 
prison system. 

It's that sort of thing that's made 
Dunne something of an enigma, and 
his nomination by Bush something 
of surprise. 

“It's not that he's bad in these is- 
sues, it's that he doesn't really have a 
record on them," said Thomas Stod- 
dard of the Lambda Legal Defense 
Fund, a homosexual rights group. 
"On the other hand, he could have 
taken a leadership role on civil 
rights issues and didn't. He was 
hardly an advocate." 

Others see the choice differ- 


Young blacks 


Another reason blacks are 
underrepresented in small busi- 
nesses is that many young blacks 
who don't plan to attend college 
also do not take vocational 
training classes in high school, 
Gray added. 

"Unlike large firms, small 
firms, particularly technical ones, 
can't absorb the cost of providing 
formal on-the- -job training to 
those without prior skills," Gray 
said. 

"This means that importance 
must be placed on the public edu- 
cation system to provide opportu- 
nities for mastering both basic 
academic skilis and basic 
vocation skills needed to obtain 
work in small firms," he said. 


ently. 
"If the president has to pick a 
Republican, he couldn't pick a more 
decent person than John Dunne," 
said Rep. Charles Rangel, a New 
York City Democrat and one of 
Congress' most influential black 
members. 

Rangel said Dunne has the legal 
experience that Lucas did not. 

A friendship with Attorney 
General Dick Thomburgh brought 
Dunne's name to the attention of the 
White House. Dunne was an early 
supporter of Bush and is close to the 
president's brother, New York City 
investment consultant Jonathan 
Bush. 


(Continued from page 1) 


Blacks aged 20 to 29 had an 
average unemployment rate last 
year more than twice that of 
whites, according to the federal 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

Blacks 20 to 24 had an aver- 
age 18 percent unemployment 
rate in 1989, ċompared to 7.2 
percent for whites, while blacks 
25 to 29 had a 12.9 percent 
unemployment rate, compared to 
4.6 percent for whites, according 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

The overall national unem- 
ployment rate last year averaged 
5.3 percent. 

According to the National 
Urban League, blacks 25 to 44 
earn an average of 62 cents for 
every dollar earned by whites. 


TOOLS OF THE TRADE 


To do the job right, you must have the right tools. 
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Editorial 


black talent in the world. 


hefty document indeed. 


challenges ahead. 


the African-American 


read, nor did their masters. They acted. They 
system that chose to define them in narrow terms of slave and 
servant. They joined together to create what they needed to 
survive. They farmed and sharecropped and built homes. They 
invented things to make their load lighter. They always sought a 
better way by doing what was necessary to achieve their goals. 


Reflections on Black History Month 


In the last few weeks, press releases have been pouring in 
concerning activities and events that are occurring during 
February, better known as Black History Month. It is gratifying to 
see the quality of many of the events featuring some of the finest 


If City News were to print every activity planned, it would be a 
d. 


February is a great month to sample the many aspects of 
African-American culture, to understand our great heritage, to 
become aware of our innate strengths and to prepare for the 


However, there are several suggestions for this February as we 
began to attend the many functions planned. First, our history 
definitely gives us a grounding in our ability to succeed against the 
odds; however, history alone is not enough. Our forefathers did not 
read history books to achieve the freedom they needed. It would 
have been nice, but many of our forefathers did not know how to 


As Í see 


it... 


Commentary by Connie Woodruff 


It is neither a crime nor a sin 
nor even biased for women of 
color and other fair-minded voters 
to sound the clarion call again for 


„the election of a Black woman and 


a Hispanic to the Newark city 


council. 


And it is not unseemly for 
some politically involved female to 
dare to dream of being mayor, one 


of these years. After all, 


two 


decades ago the election of a black 
mayor seemed as far-fetched and 
as ible. But for two decades 


the 


The second suggestion is to use this month to broaden our 
horizons by requiring that cultural programs be planned 


now, Newark's chief executive has 


been black. 


Why shouldn't a black woman 


aspire to the city council? After all, 


they have been the mainstays be- 
hind all of the black male elected 


officials, 


the year particularly in the summer months when our children have 
time to attend them. Let's cultivate activities that involve pees 


American people. 


such as 


pi. 
culturally enriched daycare centers, or trading with astdsces that 
serve community needs or banks that serve the interest of African 
Americans or making sure that our schools are preparing our 
students to be productive African-American citizens. 


Let's not allow this month to become ceremonial only. Let's 
make it a renewal of the energy and commitment we must have to 
continue our quest for all those things that will result in helping us 
to become a strong, caring, and economically viable African- 


Students want more 
African-American History 


2 ‘yates. gop 30H 

Biais of ie Tapani De 
that African-Americans have 
played in World History and in 
the shaping of the history of the 
United States, the Department of 
Education views the importance 
of complete accessibility to, and 
understanding of African- 
American history with little or no 
concern at all. 

This fact is easily proved by 
the current history books being 
used by high school students 
where less than one chapter is 
dedicated to African-American 
history. More proof of this lack of 
emphasis is shown through the 
limited number of Black history 
classes being offered at 
institutions of higher learning, 
namely colleges and universities. 


America wonders what are the 
motives behind the vast increase 
in acts of racism without realizing 
that a lack of education on the 
subject is the major cause behind 
those acts. It is incredible that 
many high school students gradu- 
ate without any knowledge of 
African-American history or cul- 
ture, If Americans are to cope 
with the problem of racism than 


iat HU 

an appreciation for ‘all of the 
cultures that make this country 
great is essential. 

"The future is in the hands of 
our children" means that the 
future of racism in our hands 
today! Because, right now, we are 
educating and training those in 
whom we will entrust the future, " 

"Throughout our country chil- 
dren are exhibiting a certain lack 
of awareness and inconsistency 
about human skin colors. areir 
Jack of awareness is 
opportunity as teachers, Pae, 
and concerned citizens to 
strengthen our children's mental 
muscle and powers of ob- 
servation." 

People of Different Siripe! 
Winter Issue 1989 ` 


More African-American his- 
tory classes should be incorpo- 
rated in the curriculum of the 
United States educational system 
and those classes should be taught 
by qualified individuals whose 
ability to teach has been carefully 
tested. 


Hortensia Kelly 


NEWARK 


ITY NEW: 


ing money and 
of fund-raisers. 


manning campaign of- 
fices, ringing doorbells, contribut- 
all types 


It is understandable they have 
had it with taxation without repre- 


Back in the memory of my 
Young Adult Choir days, in the 
early '60s, two girls became preg- 
nant during their unmarried teens. 
The various vocal and silent mes- 
sages from our Sunday school 
teaching and usher board serving 
parents ranged from "Stay away 
from her," to "Stay away from 
her," We were clearly disencour- 
aged from celebrating the 
dilemma of premature parent- 


1ta vowihoodeos 


irty years later,’ the same 


as many babes in arms as young 
adult gospel harmonettes. Teen 


O° Thi 
Young Adult Choir boasts almost f 


Í 


pregnancy has grown to epidemic | 


proportions. Yet, it has not 
outdistanced another killer of 
young lives and parental dreams: 
drugs -- alcohol, cocaine, heroin, 
crack, ice, and the boys. 

The war on drugs is more 
tenacious than World War 1, 
World War II, Korea, and Viet- 
nam put together. Antidrug war- 
riors hail from government, the 
pulpit, and all in between. Nev- 
ertheless. we are losing the war 
on drugs. Victory is elusive. And, 
perhaps, elusive because of our 
strategy: unlike the church going 


An end to an era: Hawkins retires 


on the outside than on the inside," 
the 82-year-old chairman of the 
House Education and Labor 
Committee said in an interview 
after announcing he would not 
seek re-election next November. 

Hawkins, the longest-serving 
black in Congress, said he made 
the decision Thursday night with 
his wife and did not consult with 
party leaders before making the 
announcement Friday. 

He said he considered retir- 
ing before but "there was always 
another project, another bill I 
wanted to sce passed, so I just 
kept going on." 

Hawkins has represented the 
primarily black and Hispanic 
Watts area of Los Angeles and 
i Hispanic suburbs 
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since 1963, when he became the 
first black elected to Congress 
from Califomia. Before that he 
had been a member of the state 
legislature since 1934. 


sentation, 

The record of black women 
and the men they helped to realize 
their ambition speaks for itself. I 
can also remember a lot of white 
male politicians who courted black 
women in search of the “black 
vote." 

Old time Newarkers will recall 
the days of Mayor Meyer Ellen- 
stein when the political battle was 
between Jews and the Irish in the 
1930s and then between the Jews 
and the Italians and what was left 
of a heavy Irish population in the 
1940s at the beginning of the white 
exodus from Newark. 

In those days women like Car- 
rie Williams, Alberta Lacey, Gaye 
Lee, Ethel Conover and Rita Cor- 
nell were trailblazers for women in 
polities. 

When Irvine I. Turner led the 
charter change fight in Newark 
from Commission to Mayor-“oun- 
cil, the real agenda was to assure 
the opportunity of electing « black 
and he became the first black 
councilman, representing the Cen- 
tral Ward. 

Tumer amassed an army of 
black women but the one who 
comes to mind most re::.!ily is Lor- 
raine Hayes, a firebrand political 
activist who could more than hold 
her own as a political strategist. 

In addition, Tumer, a newspa- 
perman whose specialty was sell- 
ing ad copy, had virtually every 
beauty parlor and barber shop and 
bar in the city under coniract. They 
also turned out to be powerful al- 


parents of my teen experience, are 
we not sending mixed messages 
to our young about how we truly 
feel on the issue of illegal sub- 
stances and drug offenders? 

The mixed messages are, in 
part, rooted in hero worship. 
Don't we all find it relatively easy " 
to step over an alcohol, drug in- 
fested derelict crouched in the 
corner of a subway station, and to 
never give that derelict a thought 
longer than it takes to cleur his 

ia from, our -nosé's memory 
bank? But When our heroes, and 
our children's heroes, -- actors, 
singers, star athletes -- succumb 
to the scourge of drugs, it be- 
comes a horse of another color, 
doesn't it? We begin to have 
problems. 


African-Americans are hero 
worshipers. With so few heroes 
allowed us, we "eat up our ge- 
niuses." They help us live, give us 
encouragement for a better life, 
help us endure racism, 2nd, some- 
times, assist us in thc raising of 
our families. We prais the Cos- 
bys for their philanthropy, and 
seek to emulate them. We praise 
Stevie Wonder for keeping the 
faith in Dr. King's national birth- 


In 1984, he replaced the late 
Rep. Carl D. Perkins, D-Ky., as 
chairman of the education and la- 
bor panel. His most likely succes- 
sor as the panel's chairman is 
Rep. William D. Ford, D-Mich. 

Sen. Edward M. Kennedy, D- 
Mass., who chairs the Senate La- 
bor and Human Resources Com- 
mittee, called Hawkins "a tireless 
champion of a better and fairer 
America." 

"Few, if any, members of 
Congress have done more over 
the past quarter century to fulfill 
the nation's commitment to those 
who need our help the most," 
Kennedy said. 

Narrowing the disparity be- 
tween rich and poor has always 
been the focus of Hawkins’ 
agenda. 

A year after entering 
Congress, he co-authored the 
1964 Civil Rights Act's Tide VII, 


lies in his quest for elected office. 

In 1966 when Calvin West be- 
came the first at-large councilman, 
the power behind the wheeling and 
dealing that made his election pos- 
sible, was his sister, Larrie West 
Stalks, one of Newark's and the 
state's most politically astute 
women. Then, as now, Larrie ca- 
joled, persuaded, pleaded and if 
necessary, got rough in her mission 
to make sure Calvin was elected. 

Although they have never got- 
ten the recognition they deserved, 
black women were very much a 
part of the Black and Hispanic 
Coalition that selected Ken Gibson 
as their candidate for mayor in 
1969 that resulted in his election as 
Newark's first black mayor in 
1970. 

As usual, the sisters had a lot of 
behind-the-scenes activity going 
on in behalf of Gibson's Commu- 
nity team and their efforts helped 
to elect an all-male city council. 

‘That all-male council of blacks 
and whites appointed Council- 
woman Marie Villani to serve out 
her late husband's term of office 
and they have included her as part 
of their inner circle ever since, thus 
assuring her re-election. 

Obviously black women are 
equally appreciative of Ms. Villani 
who they continue to suj g 
Ironically, her loyalists view the 
candidacy of a black woman as a 
threat, thus killing any possibility 
of having two women on the city 
council. 

Certainly nobody doubts the 


day movement, and we, proudly, 
celebrate January 15th. 

We celebrate and need our 
heroes more than any other race, 
it seems. So it is particularly 
devastating when we are crudely 
faced with actor Ben Vereen's 
drug confessional. Politician Ju- 
lian Bond's drug induced fall 
from grace. Comedian Richard 
Pryor's drug addiction, Singer 
Natalie Cole's drug rehab efforts. 
Crooner Smokey Robinson's ad- 
diction to rock cocaine ciy 
Trumpeteer Miles Davis’ multiple 
drug leanings. And a slew of oth- 


How do we deal with it? The 
white media is quick. Before the 
confessionals are emitted from 
the mouths of cur herovs, or after 
our precious political, athletic, 
and entertainment geniuses alight 
the plane from their fancy detox 
centers, TV cameras scour our 
neighborhoods, our schools, and 
our athletic fields asking what 
this will do the self-esteem of our 
youth. And, we stare back into the 
camera, lost. 

How do we deal with it? How 
do we cut into the rising tide of 
drug addiction? How do we keep 


< perous in El 


importance of women ia the cam- 
paigns of Congressman Donald 
Payne, Councilmen Ronald Rice, 
George Branch and Donald 
Tucker. 

Sharpe James beat Ken Gibson 
handily four years ago by outdis- 
tancing him «mong female voters 
who found Mayor James to be af- 
fable, energetic, friendly, witty and 
a good dancer who eagerly 
grabbed the mature as well as the 
young for a quick spin around the 

e floor. 


But when Mayor James said 
early in his administration there 
should be a black woman on the 
Newark city council, he probably 
didn't expect so many of his 
friends would be among the fe- 
males who have expressed a desire 
to run this year. 

At least one of the half dozen 
black women who will enter the 
fray could win with the support of 
black males. Men need to get be- 
hind the women with the same en- 
ergy, commitment, enthusiasm and 
blind trust females have given 
males for years. 

Without that help women like 
Mildred Crump, Gigi Foushee, Dr. 
LaFrances Rogers Rose and union 
leader, Carole Graves (all of whom 
may be at-large candidates) and 
Pat Hampton and Georgia Ran- 
some, rumored to eye the West 
Ward and Central Ward council 
seats, will again be among the 
also-rans, 


our young from following in the 
footsteps of their drugged heroes? 
How do we deal with it? 

In order to deter drug use 
among our young and other 
stargazers, should we not illumi- 
nate these "heroes" at the height 
of their addiction? 


What kind of message is it 
anyway? What does it do to the 
psyche to have them served up to 
us now saved, smiling, and pros- 
magazine lay- 
outs and dripping in ‘sequins, 
singing, at posh clubs? Isn't the 
possibly well-intentioned mes- 
sage from our cleaned up heroes - 
- "T took it, licked it, so stay away 
from it" --actually getting mired 
in muck? Isn't that message, more 
clearly, -- "I took it, licked it, and 
you can too." 

It's a tough question. How do 
we now proceed? Hopefully, the 
answer is not far distant. 


Subscribe to 
City News 
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(Continued from page 1) 
which created the Equal and Sen. Orrin Hatch, R-Utah, to 
Employment Opportunity assure unions and community 
Commission and mandated fair activist groups a voice in 
employment practices. allocating wage subsidies to 
In 1978 he was the co-author businesses under the Job Training 
with the late Sen. Hubert Partnership Act. 


Humphrey of the Humphrey- 
Hawkins full employment bill, 
which officially targets an unem- 
ployment rate of 4 percent as the 
nation's goal. 

But for most of the past 
decade, Hawkins was forced into 
a role of tilting at windmills as a 
critic of the so-called Reagan 
Revolution. 

The adamant liberal with a 
100 percent favorable voting 
record from the AFL-CIO six of 
the past eight years has often 
taken a pragmatic approach in 


forging alliances with 
Conservatives to advance his 
agenda. 


In 1982, he worked with Dan 
Quayle, then a conservative Re- 
publican senator from Indiana, 


Newark City News, a new weekly publication, focuses on the Newark 
community and greater Newark areas. We invite you to send us your 
news of events, promotions, club and social news, church news, school 
news, sports, non-profit fundraisers--those things you want your friends 
and neighbors to know about. 
Send your information to: 
NEWARK CITY NEWS 


PO BOX.22889 


Newark, New Jersey 07101 


Newark, N 07101 


or call 504-9300 for assistance 


"I never tried to play the role 
of superstar, that's just not my na- 
ture," Hawkins said Friday. "My 
approach has always been to get 
some tangible results. You can't 
let your ego stand in the way." 


Last year, he and Hatch 
joined to emphasize early, school- 
based education for 3- and 4- 
year-olds as part of a multibillion- 
dollar child care bill that remains 
stymied because of opposition 
from Bush and conservative 
Democrats. 


Hawkins said he fears a com- 
Promise may produce "two sys- 
tems, one in which the poor will 
go to inferior care facilities and 
the wealthy will be able to take 
care of their own children." 

Hawkins complained that 
Bush, while touting himself as the 
“education president," has consis- 
tently opposed appropriating the 
money needed to carry out an 
$8.3 billion school improvement 
act that Hawkins wrote and 
former President Reagan signed 
two years ago. 

"It's the same old story: 
There's just no money," he said. 
"If we only implemented that law 
as it should be, education would 
be at the top of the agenda. 
Instead, we're moving in just the 
opposite direction, fooling around 
with fads." 
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CITY FIT 


Are you tired? n. 


by Brian Harris, MD 


In this segment we will be 
discussing various aspects of nu- 
trition since this area effects ev- 
eryone. In the previous article we 
asked the question are you tired? 
this is just one of many symptoms 
that could represent a serious but 
readily correctable metabolic 
problem commonly known as hy- 
poglycemia. In our practical sug- 
gestion to you we mentioned that 
a major key to feeling better and 
developing super energy was the 
absolute elimination of processed 
sugar (sucrose). We also noted 

t the consumption of only 
fresh fruit in the morning fol- 
lowed by salads, vegetables and 
heavier foods during the evening 
time would produce a remarkable 
improvement in general well be- 
ing and energy levels. We will 
ask at this time other questions 
relative to very vague but definite 


symptoms that you may have that 
can probably benefit from diet 
modification. 

Do you have a short or de- 
creased attention span: for exam- 
ple have you read or heard 
something spoken and soon af- 
terward could not recall what you 
just experienced? Do you have 
headaches? Do you notice mood 
changes such as feeling anxious 


and do a blood sugar analysis 
called the glucose tolerance test. 
Analysis of this data can give 
very valuable information as to 
the nature of any symptoms that 
you may be experiencing. It is 


also very important to understand 
the need for vitamins and miner- 
als (a topic which we will present 
in the next series). 

It is suggested that all new 
patients have a thorough compre- 


hensive examination and receive 
education in preventive medicine 
and nutrition. Once again, the ab- 
solute elimination of processed 
sugar (sucrose) is necessary to 
obtain and maintain excellent 


health. One is also encouraged to 
eliminate red meats from the diet. 
The simple modification of these 
dietary factors will result in great 
improvement in your general 
health and well being. 


Fabtuary 8 is last day to run for School Board coniuesjompase 1) 


Not hold office as mayor or 


or depressed? Do you feel slug- member of the governing body 
gish? Do you have chronic infec- of the municipality served by the 
tions, allergies or skin disorders? school district. 

Do you have hypertension or dia- 

betes? Although many of these Be registered to vote in the 
conditions can be related to well district and not be disqualified 
defined disease processes, we are as a voter under state law 

still obligated to eliminate some (N.JS.A. 19:4-1). 


of those causes (such as anemia. 
medication, endocrine or glandu- 
lar disorders, organ dysfunction 
ie; kidney, liver, pancreas). It is 
important to evaluate your diet 


_"In Addition to the legal re- 
quirements, effective school board 
membership requires the commit- 
ment of a large amount of time and 


for the benefit of all school chil- 
dren in the community," said Re- 
gan who has served on the Ocean- 
port Board of Education in Mon- 
mouth County for more than 20 
ears. 

"In New Jersey, local school 
board members receive no salary," 
he added. "However, for the person 
who cares about children and their 
education, the rewards of school 
board membership can be immea- 
surable, 

Information on school board 
candidacy, nominating procedures 


energy and a sincere desire to work and the responsibilities of local 


boards of education is available 
from local board of education sec- 
retaries. Interested citizens should 
ask for a copy of Be Part of a Great 


American Heritage: Serve on Your 
Local School Board, and informa- 
tion booklet prepared by the New 
Jersey School Boards Association. 
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PT’s club 


use. 


Hey Boys and Girls PT's Clubhouse has taken off! Did you solve 
last week's puzzles? Check your answers with the answers below. 
This meeting of PT's Clubhouse is now called to order. Hint: numbers 
February is Black History Month. For the next couple of weeks 

PT will focus on events and people that played an important |1.erofmed 6. iyluetaq 

part in the lives of African-American people. 2.ahmer Tv t 
3.torspet 8. nceenyliono. 
pee ee ee mee e ee ee ee m me ee me e m i tae M 
4.gistrh 9. vlici 
I $ 
| PT's Clubhouse Membership T IE Solel 10. icatstvi 
l Form l 
eia I Answers to last week's Word Search 
dress I count, subtract, add, difference, mutipl; 

I ri I ply 

icity State __ Zip Code I divide, sum, product 
IPhone Number I 
IBirthday __/__/__ I Answers to last week's Word Scramble 
ISchool | 1. ten 6.eight 
i Send to: PT's Clubhouse l oa Taye 
i P.O. Box 1774 i 3 twelve 8. eleven 
i Plainfield, NJ 07061 +a 9, ipe 
] OR Call 754-3400 and give the information as listed above. | 7 oo 
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Can you find these words? 
riot, unity, sitin, vote, boycott, segregation, peace 


This is the club for you. We would love to know your ideas. 
If you have any stories about school, friends or family, send 


them to us. 


The free membership entitles you to future discounts and fun. 


JEHOVAH'S CHRISTIAN WITNESSES. PENTECOSTAL 

KINGDOM HALL : ‘AL HOUSE 

470 HAWTHORNE AV, NEWARK 357 SPRINGFIELD AV, NEWARK 
926-4604 642-2412 


PENTECOSTAL TEMPLE OF FATH 
522 CLINTON AV, NEWARK 


ST PAUL APOSTOLIC MINISTRY PRESBYTERIAN 
927 18TH AV, NEWARK JANGELICAL 
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587 18TH AV, NEWARK 201-4 


JEHOVAH'S WITNESSES BETHEL PENTECOSTAL HOUSE PRIMERA IGLESIA PENTECOSTAL REFORMED CHURCHIN AMERICA 
349 BERGEN ST, NEWARK 777 BROADWAY, NEW 
gsc Ss payer ead 642-8447 483-4884 Ta ees on AGE BELLEVILLE REFORMED CHURCH 
6225851 REVIVAL CENTER HOLY CHURCH ay a 
776 S 16TH ST, NEWARK 
OVA WITNESSES KNGDM HL BURNING BUSH CHURCH OF GOD 374-3422 Jarrett GRACE REFORMED CHURCH 
7 4 1 , NEW D A 
joo REVIVAL TEMPLE HOLINESS CHURCH eos 
81 16TH AV, NEWARK 
jOVAH'S WITNESSES KINGDM HL CALVARY PENTECOSTAL 642.8588, ER FOR ALL CHURCH 
875 LYONS AV, IRVINGTON 745 SUMMER AV, NEWARK SHILOH TEMPLE NO 1 INDEPENDENT 643 Bion dee ‘AV, NEWARK 510 BROAD ST, NEAR Nd 
ouii os aed 547 S 19TH ST, NEWARK p i 
KINGI CENTRAL AVENUE DELIVERANCE hig ane an ip 
28 3RD ST, NEWARK 505 CENTRAL AV, NEWARK Fr phate niai Gx oon 608 VIE TURNER BLVD, NEWARK 182 ELWOOD AV, IRVINGTON, NI 
215 S9TH AV, NEWARK g 
KINGDOM HALL CHURCH OF GOD PENTECOSTAL-UNTED TRINITY REFORMED CHURCH 
firi Mi edt 37 VICTORIA AV, NEWARK TRINITY TEMPLE CHURCH OF GOD APOSTOLIC FAITH CHURCH Bical Saad 
9238404 488-0698 115 GREENWOOD AV, MONTCLAIR 272 EASTERN PKWY, IRVINGTON. 
Vreapinheer DELIVERANCE EVANGELISTIC 746-8796 372-0600, ROMAN CATHOLIC 
er S21 CLNTONAY NEWARK” TRUE FELLOWSHIP PENTECOSTAL HEALING TEMPLE PENTECOSTAL HOLY FAMILY CHURCH 
TBS TS NEW 38-40 HANFORO AV, NEWARK 28 BROOKLINE AV, NUTLEY, NJ: 
DELIVERANCE JESUS IS COMING 0 1861-1837 
801 SPRINGFIELD AV, IRVINGTON sae boas ee oa MMACULATE HEART OF MARY 
7028 14THAV, 114 PROSPECT ST, NEWARK, NJ 
mu pe OF RGAE NEM k rn M E E 
198 SUMMER AV, NEWARK POLISH NATIONAL CATHOLIC ‘OUR LADY OF FATIMA 
Pie ipea ike Wi Í 82 CONGRESS ST, NEWARK, NJ 
REECE PARRA 109 CAMDEN AV, NEWARK ANT JOSEPHS POLISH NATIONAL 201.500.1690 
FIRST LUTHERAN CHURCH KEARNY khe aait Talat piiki 258 EASTERN PKWY, IRVINGTON Y OF FATIMA CHAPEL 
63 OAKWOOD AV, KEARNY bre gl com acing 973-0460, 1 ST & FRANKLIN AV, W PEGANOK, NJ 
01-1623, EVER READY CHUI sT H NATIONAL, a 
GRACE LUTHERAN CHURCH EERE EEK g aaa ia 404 CROSS ST, HARRISON OUR LADY OF FATIMA CHURCH 
228 RIDGE RD, N ARLINGTON ae ec. 481-8550 82 CONGRESS ST, NEWARK, NJ 
991-2883 FAITH GOSPEL TABERNACLE BETHLEHEM CHURCH OF GOD i 
HOLY TRINITY LUTHERAN CHURCH 35 AUGUSTA ST, IRVINGTON 795 1-2 S ORANGE AV, NEWARK OUR LADY OF PERPETUAL HELP 
‘881 S ORANGE AV, EAST ORANGE 170 BROAD ST, NEWARK, NJ 
672-6000 FAITH rere VHCA CALVARY TEMPLE FIRST PENTECOSTAL PRESBYTERIAN 
425 CE NEWARK 117 ST GEORGES AV, ROSELLE 
REDEEMER LUTHERAN CHURCH IRV A i pren SACRED HEART CATHEDRAL 
134 PROSPECT AV, IRVINGTON tees pripe lhe 89 RIDGE ST, NEWARK, NJ 
3749377 FIRST CHURCH OF GOD IN CHRIST :L OF HOPE 8245791 
383 YALE AV, HILLSIDE 124 NORWOOD AV, NEWARK 
ST JOHN'S LUTHERAN CHURCH ; s SAINT ANTONINUS CATHOLIC 
210TH & AVON AV; NEWARK Fae 873-8296 Oe g 337 S ORANGE AV, NEWARK, NJ 
FIRST NEW BORNTABERNACLE CHRISTIAN PENTECOSTAL CHURCH R 
LUTHERAN-MISSOURI SYNOD 444 AVON AV, NEWARK 971 CLINTON AV, IRVINGTON 
CLINTON AVENUE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
CHRIST LUTHERAN CHURCH/SCHL INC SAINT STEPHEN'S CHURCH 
118 PARKER AV, MAPLEWOOD arrir npr o CHURCH OF GOD BY FAITH 761 CLINTON AV, NEWARK 141 WASHINGTON AV, KEARNY, NJ 
972-9116, 972-1611 eran mak bie wni 
UTHERAN CHI gal ie or CONNECTICUT FARMS PRESBYTERIAN SANNT STEPHEN HALL 
te paan tale b's DELIVERANCE WoRD ‘CROSS OF CALVARY CHURCH STUYVESANT AV, UNION 141 WASHINGTON AV, KEARNY, NJ 
686-3965 2429196. 25 WILLIAM ST, NEWARK 4 201-998-5315 
REDEEMER LUTHERAN CHURCH abn. uch iih oio senm EUZABETH AVENUE WEEQUAHIC UNITED ST ANN'S CHURCH 
664 BROADWAY, NEWARK EVANGELISTIC DELIVERANCE CENTE 761 Pauen Pu NEWARK 108 vu We vig N 
7 


684 SPRINGFIELD AV, NEWARK 
‘JOHN'S LUTHERAN CHURCH 


1080 S ORANGE AV, NEWARK 
71-3440 


GREATER BETHLEHEM HEALING 
504 DAVIS AV, HARRISON FAITH TEMPLE PENTECOSTAL 
220 NESBIT TERRACE, IRVINGTON 386 S ORANGE AV, NEWARK 
METHODIST, UNTED GREATER HOLY TABERNACLE GETHSSUNE CHURCH OF COD 
ke i Sick 682 S PARK AV, ELIZABETH 929 BERGEN ST, Ni 
601 KEARNY AV, KEARNY ale 
991-4922 IGLESIA DE DIOS GOSPEL TABERNACLE PENTECOSTAL 
78 PENNSYLVANIA AV, NEWARK 
na N TD WAN 25 RICHMOND ST, NEWARK 
142 MAPLE AV, NEWARK ee 
IGLESIA ROCA DE SALVACION GREATER BETHLEHEM HEALING 
ORACE Reporte 143 hsa s = atalii 153 WEND AV, NEWARK 
380 KEARNY AV, KEARNY Oper 
991-1192, IGREJA TABERNACLE 
wik 384 Me apa 652 S PARK AV, ELIZABETH 
UNION AV & NYE AV, IRVINGTON ven 
372-6800, ITALIAN CHRISTIAN CHURCH 
HOLY GHOST TABERNACLE 
TLE ZION METHODIST CHURCH 254 BERKELEY AV, NEWARK 345 SANFORD ST, NEWARK 
154 STEPHENS ST, BELLEVILLE PENE 
759-7358 CHURCHOFGOD HOLY TRINITY Fi 


LOCKETT MEMORIAL 
310 CLINTON AV, NEWARK 


METHODIST CHURCH OF ORANGE 
279 PARK AV, ORANGE 
673-6300 MOUNT CALVARY CHURCH OF GOD 
‘ST JAMES UNTED METHODIST 90 HOLLAND ST, NEWARK 
SBROAD ST, ELZABETH H 
MOUNT CARMEL HOLINESS CHURCH 


ST PAUL'S CENTENARY UNITE! 684 SPRINGFIELD AV, NEWARK 
m 


MT PROSPECT AV, NEWARK 
n1 


IRST BORN 
373 STH ST, NEWARK 


INDEPENDENT TRINTY CHURCH 
509 HAWTHORNE AV, NEWARK 


JESUS ONLY APOSTOLIC FAITH 
a 12 S 14TH ST, NEWARK 


MOUNT 
498 S ORANGE AV, NEWARK 
371-6831 


IGREJA ADVENTISTA DO SETI 
SHA NEW YORK AV, NEWARK rf 


‘SEVENTH-DAY ADVENTIST 
202 NORMAN RD, NEWARK, NJ 
201-375-0019 
TRINITY TEMPLE S D A CHURCH 
35 HILLSIDE AV, NEWARK, NJ 
201-824-9217 
SEVENTH DAY CHRISTIAN 
ST PAUL'S SEVENTH DAY CHRISTIAN 
OBGLENRIBGE AV, M poren N 
UKRAINIAN CATHOLIC 
ST JOHN'S UKRAINIAN CATHOLIC 
719 SANFORD AV, NEWARK, NJ 


‘ST JOHN'S UKRAINIAN DAY CARE 
715 SANDFORD AV, NEWARK, NJ 
ira gh 

HOLY TRINITY 
V pE at U FYNGTON, N 


UKRAINIAN ORTHODOX OF HOLY 
P2 IRVNGTON AV VHD, N 


UNITARIAN UNIVERSALIST 
UNITARIAN CHURCH OF MONTCLAIR 
67 CHURCH ST, MONTCLAIR, NJ 

201-74 


UNITARIAN UNIVERSALIST 
35 CLEVELAND, ORANGE, NJ 


UNITED CHURCH OF CHRIST 
EMANUEL UNITED CHURCH 
NYE AV & LINCOLN PL, IRVINGTON, NJ 
ST STEPHAN'S UNITED 
WILSON AV BERRY aul NEWARK, NJ 


ZION UNITED CHURCH beng 
17 ALEXANDER ST, NEWARI 


UNITY 
MONTCLAIR UNITY CHURC! 
84 ORANGE RO, MONTCLAIR, NJ 
201-746-8417 
VARIOUS DENOMINATIONS 


2TH AVENUE OF CHRIST 
ie nA NEWARK, NJ 


MEMORIAL PRESBYTERIAN ST AUGUSTI “WAR 
444 UNION AV, BELLEVILLE 170 SUSSEX AV, NEWARK, NJ claire ad 
759-6869 )1-482-1817 
JAN SOCIETY 


XAVIER R C CHURCH 


FIRST PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH ST FRANCIS 
663 KEARNY AV, 243 ABINGTON AV, NEWARK, NJ 
201-482-8610 


FIRST PRESBYTERIAN OF N ARL ST JOSEPHS CENTER 
153 RIDGE RO, N ARLINGTON 288 BERKELEY AV, NEWARK, NJ 
991-3464 201-485-3880 


FIRST PRESBYTERIAN OF IRVINGTON CHURCH 
777 GROVE ST, IRVINGTON 103 MYRTLE AV, IRVINGTON, NJ 
374-091 201-3731265 
FOREST HILL PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH ST LUCY'S CHURCH 
101 HELR PKWY, NEWARK 1B7THAV, NEWARK NJ 
482-3899 4899 
KNOX PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH ST MARYS 
36 KEARNY AV, KEARNY 17 MONS OWEN PL NUTLEY, ND 
MEMORIAL WEST UNTED PRESBYTERIAN ST MICHAEL'S CHURCH 
IURCH iiri 23 CRITTENDEN, NEWARK, NJ 
286 S 7TH ST, NEWARK 201-484-7100 
642-4087 
MONTGOMERY PRESBYTERIAN 
ST PAUL THE APOSTLE CHURCH 
vente a 954 STUYVESANT AV, IRVINGTON, NJ 
201-375-8568 
OLD ARST st 
820 BROAD ST, NEWARK 712 SPRINGFIELD AV, NEWARK, NJ 
642-0260 201-371-5266 
st S| 
208 HUNTERDON ST, NEWARK, N3 
ROSEVILLE UNITED PRESBYTERIAN 201-622. 


36 ROSEVILLE AV, NEWARK 
4833361 365 S 6TH ST, NEWARK, NJ 
201-824-7939 


ST STANISLAUS RC CHURCH 
146 IRVINE TURNER BLVD, NEWARK, NJ 
2:7961 


SANFORD HEIGHTS PRESBYTERIAN 
Ba sean hed vidal 


SECOND PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH STELLA MARIS CHAPEL 
TEAMS TEMA 114 CORBIN PRT, NEWARK, NJ 


ST PAUL'S UNITED PRESBYTERIAN 
117 UNION AV, NEWARK ‘RUSSIAN ORTHODOX 
guia ‘OUR LADY OF KAZAN 
70 HELLER PKWY, NEWARK, NJ 
THIRD PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 3 
395 RIDGE AV, NEWARK 201-482-5627 


RUSSIAN ORTHODOX 
277 OLIVER ST, NEWARK, NJ 
201-589-8377 


TRINITY UNION A M E CHURCH 680 S 16TH ST, NEWARK 
228 WARREN ST, NEWARK 972-7247 
124-5541 NEW 
TRINTY UNITED METHODIST 250 BERGEN ST, NEWARK 262 S 12TH ST, NEWARK 
581 CLINTON AV, NEWARK 622-7868 621-7202 
by cess NEW BORN MISSION CHURCH OF GOD NEW LIFE DELIVERANCE CHURCH 
WESLEY UNITED METHODIST 538 SPRINGFIELD AV, NEWARK 100 GRAFTON AV, NEWARK 
225 WASHINGTON AV, BELLEVILLE ae 
# PENTECOSTAL CHURCH OF CHRIST NEW LIGHT HOLY CHURCH 
CHURCH 80 SUSSEX AV, NEWARK 158 CHESTNUT ST, NEWARK 
471 CLINTON AV, NEWARK onn 
PENTECOSTAL FAMILY PRAYER NEW TESTAMENT CHURCH OF GOD 
NAZARENE 156 CUSTER AV, NEWARK 346 HAWTHORNE AV, NEWARK 
926-2880 
FIRST SPANISH CHURCH NAZARENE 
858 MOUNT PROSPECT AV, NEWARK PENTECOSTAL FAMILY PRAYER PENTECOSTAL HOUSE OF PRAYER 
434-4536 423 CHADWICK AV, NEWARK 428 SPRINGFIELD AV, NEWARK 
7 
bpm er PENTECOSTAL SHOWERS BLESSINGS 
ABBEY OF THE HOLY: ee ye A 516 S 17TH ST, NEWARK 471 CLINTON AV, NEWARK 
100 ABBEY be 372-0960 242-3327 
sane PENTECOSTAL SOUL TEMPLE ‘SMITH MEMORIAL CHURCH 
NEWARK 


|, NEWARK 
1 


106 ANN ST, NEWARK 
589-7339 YUSCHAK NICHOLAS REV 
277 OLIVER ST, NEWARK, NJ 
FELLOWSHIP CHAPEL OF THE PCA Seas 


188 UNION AV, IRVINGTON 
‘SEVENTH DAY ADVENTISTS 


103 ELWOOD AV, NEWARK, NJ 
201-482-6333 


CALVARY BIBLE CHAPEL 
309 LYONS AV, NEWARK, NJ 


CHURCH OF WORLD MESSIANITY 
112 POLK ST, NEWARK, NJ 


CHURCH OF FAITH 
28 RUNETURNER BLVD, NEWARK, NJ 


END TIME MINISTRIES 
56 41ST, IRVINGTON, NJ 
201-372-3879 
HOLY TEMPLE CHURCH 
836 CLINTON AV, IRVINGTON, NJ 
201-373-3879 
HOUSE OF GOD SAINTS & CHRIST 
407 CENTRAL AV, NEWARK, NJ 


KEARNY BIBLE CHAPEL 
50 QUINCY AV, KEARNY, NJ 


IMMANUEL LOVE FELLOWSHIP 
341 SANFORD AV, NEWARK, NJ 
201-871-1050 


UVING WATER FULL GOSPEL 


IS EDUCATION CENTER 119 BILTMORE, N ARLINGTON, NJ 


NEWARI 
BON STH IST NEWARK N. N 
201-4825315 
PALM GARDEN HOLINESS 
939 BERGEN ST, NEWARK, NJ 
201-926-8099 
ST PAUL TABERNACLE 
530 CLINTON AV, NEWARK, NJ 


THE SCIENCE OF BEIN 
ma ST NEWARK, NI 


VICTORY TEMPLE BELIEVERS 
100 CLINTON AV, NEWARK, NJ 


VICTORY TEMPLE CHURCH 
33 LITTLETON AV, NEWARK, NJ 


Archdiocese of 
Newark 
announces 
annual appeal 


The Archdiocese of Newark 
will conduct the Archbishop's An- 
nual Appeal (AAA) beginning on 
Pledge Sunday, February 4. The 
AAA provides the monies that 
helps the Archdiocese fund many 
programs which help the poor, the 
disabled and other needy mem- 
bers of the community. 

The theme of this year's Ap- 
peal, which has a goal of $6 mil- 
lion, is "Where your treasure is, 
there also will your heart be," 
from Matthew 6:21. It invites 
each of us to reflect personally on 
this Gospel truth. 

John Walsh, Director^of-thei 
AAA, said, "The AAA gives peo- 
ple the chance to wear their heart 
on their sleeve, to say, 'I can 
make a difference in the lives of 
those less fortunate." 

Among the programs receiv- 
ing funds from the AAA are 
priest retirement, the education of 
seminarians, CYO Youth Min- 
istries and the Sunday Television 
Mass. 

"From the very beginning, 
Christians have always been 
enthusiastic to share the Good 
News,” said the Most Reverend 
Theodore E. McCarrick, Arch- 
bishop of Newark. "We do so in 
many different and varied ways: 
by proclaiming the Gospel, te: 
ing the truths of the Faith and 
reaching out to those in need by 
our service and love. In our 
Archdiocese this outreach is ac- 
complished by our spiritual pro- 
grams, our schools, our hospitals 
and the largest social service 

agency in the state. Our efforts in 
spreading the good News and 
building the Kingdom would not 
be possible without the funds 
contributed to the AAA.” 


muon 
The Bible is still the “world's 
best seller because the 
Bible has answers. 
Answers to personal, family, 
home and social problems 
Answers to questions 
raised by a confusing world 
The large selection 
of Bibles at your Christian 
bookstore will amaze you 
„A, Come in today 


É WORDWORKS 
55 Nesbitt St. 
3rd Level 
(Peddler's Sq.) 
Newark, NJ. 
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"Shifting Power" is theme 


The 1990 Woman's Caucus for 
Art National Conference will take 
place February 13-15. The site for 
the Conference, the New York 
Hilton Conference Center, is located 
at 53rd Street and Sixth Avenue, 
New York City. 

"Shifting Power," the theme of 
the Conference also continues as the 
focus for events to be celebrated 
throughout 1990. Panel discussions, 
group discussions, films, bus tours, 
mock debates, forums, award cere- 
monies, presentations and perfor- 
mances represent a portion of this 
abundant feast for all the senses. 

Founded in 1972, the Woman's 
Caucus for Art unites its’ multi-dis- 
ciplinary membership of art histori- 
ans, art critics, professional artists, 
art administrators, filmmakers, 
gallery and museum professionals 
and visual are students. Their goal to 
attain parity in the evaluation of 
works by women, has catalyzed the 
creation of new opportunities for 
women to document, produce and 


Bishops speak 


where human life and dignity are 
enhanced.” The statement reiterates 
the position taken by the United 
States Catholic Conference that 
“the one thing we cannot do is to 
acknowledge the immoral situation 


exhibit works and assemble for the 
exchange of ideas, information and 
constructive criticism. 


The first women's art school in 
the United States, Moore College of 
Art, Philadelphia, houses the Na- 
tional WCA Office. In addition, 
more than thirty chapters flourish in 
the U.S. today. 
Among the many noted 
personalities icipating in 
"Shifting Power,” the Guerilla Girls, 
will make a presentation during the 
screening of Guerrilla Art. The 
filmmakers plan to discuss its' pro- 
duction. The Guerilla Girls, who 
rarely make a public appearance, are 
a real life "secret society" with 
anonymous identities. The "warfare" 
of these women wearing guerrilla 
masks, becomes guerrilla theater. 
They personify the social and politi- 
cal conscience of women artists. 
Burning persons in effigy represents 
one of the Guerrilla Girls’ many ex- 
pressions of social protest. 


out 


able housing in New Jersey is a 
problem especially acute for people 
with low incomes," said the Most 
Rev. Theodore E. McCarrick, 
Archbishop of Newark, "many of 
sa find themselves in the abyss 


of indecent, housing 
and do nothing about it." 

The New Jersey Bishops urged 
State government to "make the res- 
olution of the housing crisis a pri- 
ority even if it faces reduced bud- 
gets in the years ahead.” 

"The lack of decent and afford- 


" According to the 
ae Department of Community 
Affairs, there are between 25,000 
and 30,000 people in New Jersey 
who are homeless. The fastest 
growing segment of the homeless 
population are families with chil- 
dren. 


On February 14, busses will de- 
part the New York Hilton Confer- 
ence Center for the New Jersey 
WCA sites and highlight events. The 
Newark Museum, 49 Washington 
Street, Newark, New Jersey, will 
host both the Woman's Caucus 
Honor Award Exhibition and Cere- 
mony, in the Billy Johnson Audito- 


rium at 8:00 p.m. recognizing the throug! 


1990 honorees. The exhibition, can 
be viewed in the Community 
Gallery, January 13 through March 
25, Tuesday through Sunday 12 
noon to 5:00 p.m. The Ceremony 
and Honor Award Exhibition are 
free and open to the public. 


The first WCA Honor Awards 
were presented in 1979 by former 
President Jimmy Carter in the Oval 
Office of the White House. The 
1990 recipients are Ilse Bing, Eliza- 
beth Layton, Helen Serger, May 
Stevens and Pablita Velarde. Helen 
Serger receives the honor posthu- 
mously. Sixty-three women dedi- 


(Continued from page 1) 


Archbishop McCarrick ac- 
knowledged that the State has re- 
sponded to the crisis with innova- 
tive housing programs, yet, a 
deeper financial commana is 
needed, he said. 

Commending parishes for: their 
response to the housing crisis, the 
Bishops urged the faithful to con- 
tinue to work toward the goal of af- 
fordable housing. They offered a 
number of recommendations on 
further diocesan and parish in- 


cating their lives to artistic practice, 
art education, administration and 
patronage have been honored in a 
ten year period, 1979 to 1989. 


The Newark Public Library, 5 
Washington Street, Newark, New 
Jersey, will host “Shifting Power- 
How Would You?," February 10 
h March 10, 1990, in the 
Centennial Room. The opening re- 
ception will occur Sunday, February 
25, 3:00 p.m. to 5:00 p.m. This ex- 
hibition of works made with or on 
paper, submitted by WCA New Jer- 
sey members will be juried by Mary 
Yess, Executive Director of Art- 
works, Trenton, New Jersey. 


Shifting power, the common and 
continuing theme, unites the works 
in this exhibition, curated by 
Yvonne Skaggs, Assistant Director 
of Exhibitions at the Newark Mu- 
seum, Each artist must address and 
visually demonstrate how she would 
shift the social, economic, artistic or 
racial status quo. Hours are Monday, 


volvement such as promoting part- 
nerships with the private sector and 
government, volunteering services 
and labor to non-profit housing 
groups, committing financial re- 
sources to housing, advocating for 
legislation to increase affordable 
housing, among other recommen- 
dations. ni 

‘The answers to the housing cri- 
sis "require sacrifice and commit- 
ment," the Bishops stated. But 
"action is needed immediately if 
the suffering of those without a de- 
cent home is to be relieved." 


Pulitzer Prize Author Taylor Branch to 
speak at Jersey City State 


Taylor Branch, winner of a 
1989 Pulitzer Prize for his book, 
Parting the Waters: America in the 
King Years, 1954-63 , will deliver 
a Jersey City State College Faculty 


Hall, 2039 Kennedy Boulevard i in 
Jersey Ciny a 

Sponsored by the JCSC Office 
of be voliiwncut and Public Affairs, 
the lecture is free and open to the 
community. A reception will fol- 
low in JCSC’s Artspace, Hepburn 
Hall, room 323. 


Parting the Waters, a 1,064- 
page history of the American civil 
rights movement and a detailed ex- 
amination of Dr. Martin Luther 


King, Jr. published by Simon & 
Schuster, is the first volume of Mr. 
Branch's America in the King 
Years. 


Winner of the 1988 National 
Book Critics Circle Award for gen- 
eral non-fiction, Parting the Waters 


is the culmination of six years of 
extensive research. The work is 
drawn from hundreds of inter- 


A former staff member of 
Washington Monthly,Harper's 
Magazine, and Esquire, Mr. Branch 
has also written for The New Re- 
public. Articles about Mr. Branch 
and his work have been published 

The Cl 


Century, Commentary, The Nation, 


views, secret tapes from the 

Kennedy administration, FBI 

hore SEERE church records, 
works in The 

and hes ivate 

Pie Kag aad, “Ot Tan 


lances, and one pek un- 
available materials. 

Mr. Branch is currently writing 
the second volume, Pillar of Fire, 
a work that will continue the ex- 
amination of Dr. King and docu- 
ment the civil rights movement 
following his assassination. 

A resident of Mount Washing- 
ton, a suburb of Baltimore, Mr. 
Branch is also the author of The 
Empire Blues; the co-author of 
Second Wind with basketball star 
Bill Russell, Labyrinth with Eu- 
gene M. Propper, and Blowing the 
Whistle with Charles Peters; and 
the ghost writer of Blind Ambition: 
The White House Years for Water- 
gate figure John Dean. 


National: Review, Library Journal; 
Business Vogue, 
Newsweek, Time, The New York 
Review of Books, The New York 
Times Book Review Publishers 


Housing Authority recap (Continued from page 1) 


HUD, the NHA Board of 
Commissioners, residents and the 
general community. 

"Our first priority was to un- 
dertake a massive reorganization 
of the NHA to improve 
productivity," Blue said. "The 
Authority was under severe time 
constraints to obligate aa 

funds 


levels; 4) meeting occupancy 
goals of the Authority; 5) annual 
rent collection at 90 percent or 
better; 6) having an established 
system to keep track of vacancies 
and 7) having a system to inspect 
dwelling units. 

To increase resident involve- 
‘ea and ‘Pamicipation in the 


million in 
over a six-month eed he 


The NHA began an 
aggressive campaign to commit 
the modernization funds that had 
previously lain dormant. In 
addition, a reorganization plan 
was initiated which involved 
assembling the most qualified 
staff to implement programs and 
procedures to enable the NHA to 
advance its objectives. Career 
Opportunities for existing NHA 
staff were also expanded. 

One of the most significant 
goals of this administration 
according to Blue, was to obtain 
decontrol status from 
Paha decontrol status will 
give the NHA more power to 
meet objectives without having to 
seek HUD approval for all 
actions. The Authority currently 
meets decontrol standards as 
defined by HUD regulations and 
is awaiting HUD approval on the 
decontrol status. 

The indicators for meeting de- 
control status are: 1) having 30 
percent of maximum operating 
revenues; 2) having operating ex- 
penses at less or equal to income; 
3) utility consumption at required 


king process, the 
TE began to host a series 
of meetings with the residents. 
The purpose of these ongoing 
meetings is to increase resident 
awareness of policies and legal 
issues, such as the NHA/Newark 
Coalition for Low-Income 
Residents court settlement 
agreement, which have a direct 
impact on their lives. 

Another significant accom- 
plishment of 1989 is the creation 
of three Ay ent Turnover 
Teams (ATO) to renovate 136 
apartments per month as requ 
by the court settlement 
agreement. The establishment of 
the ATO teams has resulted in 
increased occupancy, reduced 
turnaround time, the placement of 
residents in appropriately-sized 
units, the relocation of families 
out of Columbus Homes and the 
consolidation of residents in 
lower floors in some high-rise 
buildings. One of the significant 
outgrowths of the ATO teams has 
been the placement of more than 
700 families into apartments 
since May 1989, 


In addition to housing 
families in existing NHA 
buildings, the Authority has 


obtained large parcels of land to 
prepare to build over 1,700 units 
of new housing over the next six 
years. We anticipate announcing 
groundbreaking for new con- 
struction of approximately 465 
units before the end of 1990. 
Another significant accom- 
plishment resulted from an effort 
to improve the system of 
monitoring the status of contracts. 
The NHA centralized the letting 
of all contracts in the Contracts 
Division. Previously, individual 
departments and divisions let 
contracts which resulted in a lack 
of coordination and  dissatis- 
faction among vendors who dealt 
with NHA. 
Resident Initiatives 
The focus of NHA's resident 
initiatives in 1989 was to promote 
self-sufficiency and a greater re- 


sponsibility toward the living 
environment among public 
housing residents. 


One such effort was the pre- 
sentation of funds for Resident 
Management Corporations 
(RMC3) totalling $255,000 to the 
resident presidents of Stella 
Wright Homes, Bradley Court 
and Pennington Court. The funds 
will be used to establish and 
enhance new and existing resident 
management corporations at these 
locations. The funds, provided 
by.HUD, were awarded on a 
competitive basis, with NHA 
receiving 10 percent of the total 
allocation. 


Weekly, Rolling Stone, U.S. News 
& World Report, Roanoke Times 
& World News, Los Angeles 
Times, People, and USA Today. 

Mr. Branch studied Aan 
history at the University of North 
Carolina at Chapel Hill and pur- 
sned*graduate studies in politics... 


‘religion, and philosophy at Prince- 
‘ton University. 

For further information about 
the JCSC Faculty Lecture call 
(201) 547-3426, 


Wednesday, Thursday 9:00 a.m. to 
9:00 p.m., Tuesday and Friday 9:00 
a.m, to p.m. and Saturday 11:00 a.m. 
to 5:00 p.m. 

One panel will meet with a spe- 
cific goal: to introduce strategies 
that help women artists of color 
overcome barriers. "It Matters Who 
We Are From Coast to Coast" will 
provide an enriching exchange of 
experience. 

A performance collaboration en- 
titled "Duel/Duet: The Nature of 
Culture," mocks debates the issue of 
body consciousness versus the social 
construction of identity within femi- 
nist theory and practice. Joanna 
Frueh and Christine Tamblyn, the 
performance artists, seek in their 
opposing and respective positions, to 
delineate the ambiguities and appre- 
ciate differences. 

Subversive images intimate to 
the female experience will be ex- 
plored during “Dangerous Trans- 
gressions: Showing Our Teeth." Vi- 
sual work focusing on these adver- 
sities will be shown: violation, ill- 
ness, power plays, primal and fe- 
male psychology, the family, female 


of women's caucus 


desire and the personal conse- 
quences of deviance. One panelist, 
Faith Wilding produces radio pro- 
grams and belongs to the Heresies 
Collective. 

Additional topics to be ad- 
dressed by the twenty-three diverse 
and eloquent panels are: the female 
art student experience; the dynamics 
of decision and the curatorial pro- 
cess; collaboration as a model for 
artmaking; the artistic and political 
issues confronting women artists liv- 
ing in homelands under siege or en- 
gaged in warfare; and an analysis of 
Asian, Black and Latin female vi- 
sual images. 

Joan Lyons, editor of Artists 
Books: A Critical Anthology and 
Sourcebook, will moderate the panel 
discussion, "A Democratic Move- 
ment: Women and Book Arts." The 
following day, February 15, a "Meet 
the Authors Reception” is scheduled 
to honor WCA members who have 
written books between February 
1989 an February 1990. Numerous 
authors will personally appear, sell 
and autograph books. 

The Conference is physically 
and programmatically accessible. 


Offbeat movies, black filmmakers 
dominate film festival 


PARK CITY, Utah (AP)--The 
hottest ticket at the Sundance United 
States Film Festival was "Blue 
Steel,” a police thriller with Jamie 
Lee Curtis and plenty of gunfire, but 
the real stars were two low-budget, 
deeply personal movies from black 
filmmakers. 

Staying true to its focus on in- 
dependent, against-all-odds film- 
making, the festival, which ended 
Sunday, gave its top prizes to 
"Chameleon Street" and "To Sleep 
With Anger," two projects whose 
path to the screen was more perilous 
than any shootout in "Blue Steel." 

“Chameleon Street," a quirky 
look at a peerless con man, took 
writer-director-star Wendell B. Har- 
ris four years and nearly four dozen 
investors to make. The film, 
awarded ther@rand Jury«Prize,-was 
produced by Harris’ bark i Helen. 

"To Sleep With Anger," an al- 
ternately haunting and comic ac- 
count of a family crisis, was com- 
pleted by writer-director Charles 
Burnett just days before the festival 
began. It won a Special Jury Prize. 

Neither "To Sleep With Anger" 
nor "Chameleon Street" yet have 
distributors, but their victories here 


| are likely to propel them to U.S. the- 


aters soon. 

And their selections also indi- 
cate that the festival--littered as it is 
with Hollywood parties, deal-mak- 
ing on the ski slopes and stargazing- 
-remains dedicated to providing al- 
ternatives to mainstream studio fare. 
The festival is organized by actor 
Robert Redford's Sundance Institute. 

"There's nothing worse than a 
commercially compromised art pro- 
ject,” said Jim Stark, producer of the 


independent hits "Stranger Than 
Paradise" and "Down By Law. 
"You can't make a better 'Top Gun' 
than the studios can." 

One of last year's hits at the fes- 
tival, "sex, lies and videotape," went 
on to become one of the most suc- 
cessful independent films of the 
decade. To date, the $1.1 million 
feature by writer-director Steve 
Soderbergh has grossed more than 
$24 million. 

Meanwhile, though, a variety of 
independent _producers-distributors 
are going out of business, including 
Atlantic, New World, Cannon, Ve- 
stron and De Laurentiis. Funding for 
renegade filmmakers has never been 
so tight, 

Said Todd McCarthy, the co- 
screenwriter of the documentary 
“Hollywood Mavericks": "There are 
not as many loose opportunities to 
make any old film." 

But Tom Rothman, the presi- 
dent of worldwide production for 
independent the Samuel Goldwyn 
Co., said, "Not all independent films 
have merit just because they were a 
struggle to make." 

Optimists point to the fact that 
more than 36,000 admissions were 
sold to this year’s festival. 

"The cycle does seem to turn- 
ing," said Alexander Kogan Jr., sales 
representative for "Chameleon 
Street." "There's an increasing de- 
mand for independent film." 

The Audience Award, given to 
the most popular film as determined 
by a poll of the audience at festival 


screenings, went to "Longtime 
Companion," a drama focusing on 
AIDS. 
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Behold 
unveiled 


The ten-foot statue "Behold," 
inspired by book Roots will be 
view in the atrium of the Newark 
Public library from Saturday, 
February 3 through the first week 
in March. It was created by sculp- 
tor Patrick Morelli, 

Recently, a bronze casting of 
“Behold” was installed in the King 
Center in Atlanta, Georgia and 
“Dedicated to the memory of Dr. 
Martin Luther King, Jr. for His 
Moral Courage and Nobility of 
Spirit." 

For further information tele- 
phone 733-7793. 


African-American 
Book Fair 


To provide the community 
with an opportunity to meet local 
writers, as well as to buy books of 
African-American interest, The 
Newark Public Library will hold 
a Book Fair on Saturday, Febru- 
ary 10, from 1:00 to 5:00 p.m. in 
Centennial Hall. 

Authors invited to participate 
include: Amiri Baraka, Claude 
Brown, George Davis, Cedric 
McClester, Louise Meriwether, 
Clement A. Price, George Subira, 
Giles Wright, and Camille Yar- 
brough. In addition, several spe- 
cialized book vendors are to be 
included in the occasion. 

Admission to the Fair is free. 


"Naaraa" and 
"Why the Sun 
was Late" 

During African-American 
History Month the Library will 
Present two children’s programs: 
the Jeanne Lee Quartet in "Why 


the Sun Was Late,” on™Sariday, > ¢ 


February 11, in Centennial Hall, 
and "Naaraa" on Saturday, Febru- 
ary 17, in the fourth floor Audito- 
rium. Both will be start at 2 p.m. 
The Jeanne Lee Ensemble, 
from Young Audiences of New 
Jersey, will present a Children's 
Room program, "Why the Sun 
Was Late," which combines 
original stories with African fa- 
bles, bringing them to life through 
narrative, music, and dance, The 
children will be invited to add 
their own meaning to the fables 
through movement and song. 


In "Naaraa", a Community 
Library Services program, 
Therese Plair presents songs and 
stories stemming from the heart 
of African music, combining tra- 
ditional music from Haiti, the 
Caribbean and Black America 
with contemporary influences. 

Admission is free. This event 
will be held in the Children's 
Room. 


African American 
Oral Tradition 


"Oral Tradition and the Afro- 
American Experience" is the 
theme of a major African-Ameri- 
can History Month program spon- 
sored by the New Jersey Histori- 

al Commission, The Newark 

Public Library, and ten other New 
Jersey organizations. The pro- 
gram will be presented on Sun- 
day, February 18, at 3 p.m. in 
Centennial Hall. 

The two speakers for the pro- 
gram are Gerald L. Davis, associ- 
ate professor of Africana Studies 
at Rutgers University, New 
Brunswick, and Kathryn L. Mor- 
gan, professor of history, Swarth- 
more College. Dr. Davis will dis- 
cuss black preaching styles as 
forms of oral creativity. Dr. Mor- 
gan will examine story telling as a 
form of oral tradition in Afro- 
American family life. 

In exploring the significance 
of oral expression in understand- 
ing Afro-American life and cul- 
ture over time, the speakers will 
identify those characteristics of 
the African oral tradition which 
have influenced the Afro-Ameri- 
can culture -- and the ways in 
which the traditions have been 
modified. 

Admission to all the programs 
is free. The Library is located at 5 
Washington Street. For further in- 
formation telephone 733-7793. 


Synthia Saint James unveiling 
"With Honors" for Seagrams series 


NEW YORK, NY-- On Febru- 
ary 14, more than 250 local digni- 
taries, celebrities and connoisseurs 
of fine art will assemble for the 
unveiling of the fourth painting in 
the Seagram's Gin Portraits of 
Black America Series. Synthia 
Saint James, the international 
award-winning artist-poet will un- 
veil her newest work -- "With 
Honors"--during a one-woman ex- 
hibition. 

The list of collectors of Ms. 
Saint James' work reads like Who's 
Who in Black America, notably: 
comeédian, actor, producer Richard 
Pryor, with five of her works; 
singer, actor and former TV game 
show host Adam Wade, with five 
paintings, including one of his cats, 
Pittsburgh and Bags; actor Glynn 
Turman of "A Different World" 


African Americans in 
the Civil War reviewed 


Louise Meriwether, author of 
the upcoming novel, "Golden 
Fragments in the Sun," will exam- 
ine the many myths surrounding 
African-American participation in 
the Civil War as part of the Library 
celebration of Black History 
Month. The program, presented 
under the auspices of the Lorraine 
Hansberry Lecture Series, will take 
place on Thursday, February 8, at 7 
p.m. in Centennial Hall 

The presentation is based on 
the research the author did for this 
latest novel. The information she 
discovered included the fact that: 

* thousands of slaves deserted 
plantations and crossed over to the 
Union side to work as teamsters 
and guides, nurses and spies; 

soldiers embarked 
upon audacious slave raids to de- 
prive the Confederates of their pre- 


* President Lincoln declared, 
toward the end of the war, that it 
could not have been won without 
Black soldiers. 

The topic is very timely in view 
of the great interest 

developed about the role of 
African-American soldiers in the 
Civil War. The enormous success 
of the recent movie, "Glory," is just 
one indication of this interest. 

Ms. Meriwether has taught cre- 
ative writing at Sarah Lawrence 
College, the University of Houston, 
and City College of New York. 
Additionally, she worked as a 
newspaperwoman on the Los An- 
geles Sentinel. She is author of an 
earlier novel, "Daddy Was a Num- 
ber Runner.” 

Admission is free. The Library 
is located at 5 Washington Street. 
For further information telephone 


with five paintings; Carl Gordon, 
film and stage actor now appearing 
in August Wilson's "The Piano 
Lesson," who owns two originals, 
one lithograph and two prints; 
Roger Mosley of "Magnum P.I." 
who owns two canvases; actor Art 
Evans from "A Soldier's Story and 
"DIEHARD II" with one original, 
and actor Danny Glover of "Lethal 
Weapon" who owns a single 
painting. 

As part of the Portraits of 
Black America Series, Seagram's 
Gin donates original, limited edi- 
tion lithographs of each work to 


Overcoming racism 
motive behind play 


"Our problem is we don't want 
to run the race of life. Racism and 
its worshippers are nothing but 
hurdles, when you get to 
them...jump. You run, run, run, 
run, run, and jump. You can have 
plenty of coaches, plenty of sup- 
Porters, | but no one can do it for 
you ‘Tin and jump, run and 


jump!" 

Miller Lucky, Jr. felt a strong 
need for expressing his thoughts to 
any victim of racism to keep the 
faith for better times and keep on 
moving. If African-American or 
any other class of people who are 
discriminated against find them- 
selves wallowing in hatred, self- 
pity, despair, or revenge, the a 
has succeeded in 


"Through the generous support 


the National Urban League (NUL). 
E Clin’ and ts very 


The lithographs are signed and 
numbered by the artists, 


special portraiture series, we have 
raised significant funds from 
donors who want to cherish a piece 


of black history," says John Jacob, 
President and Chief Executive Of- 
ficer of the NUL. "We know that 
‘With Honors’ will be an exciting 
and inspirational work that many 
q M supporters will want to 


able. Tickets can be purchased at 
Disc City, Plainfield or call (201) 
561-9299 for information and 
reservations. 


GML Filmid 


FASHIONS & ACCESSORIES 
Ladies & Men's 


110 HILTON AVENUE 
VAUXHALL, NJ 07088 


Hours: 10 aM - 5PM - Mon. - SAT. 


STEPHANIE D. PERSAUD 201-964-3434 


"Granted, there is a lot of ciate 
in this world, I know that, but we 
can't make it an escape goat. We 
can't blame prejudice for our own 
shortcomings or we'll never grow!" 
(Quotes taken from "Its My 
Show!") 

Lucky has a story to tell and 
everyone needs to experience it. 
His vehicle is theatre and if 
throughout the years theatre has 
lost its place in entertainment it is 
because theatre has lost its passion 
and truth. Miller Lucky, Jr. has re- 
captured that passion as he por- 
trays a young black actor making 
his mark in show business. Few 
have heard of his name but many 
have shared his experience. Come 
see "It's My Show!" starring Miller 
Lucky, Jr., also featuring singer 
Bet Ray Tate, and Desirie L. 


wah My Show!" will appear at 
the Campus Center Theatre, UCC 
Cranford, NJ. The cost of admis- 
sion is $20. Group rates are avail- 


ANDWICH 
EN 
Change Look Piaza 

125 Avon Ave & Irvine Turner Blvd 


HoT & COLD 

SANDWICHES 

BREAKFAST 
7:00 A.M.-10 A.M. 


OPEN 
7:00 A.M.-11:00 P.M. 


624-3132 


CHANGE LOOK PLAZA 
AVON AVE & IRVINE TURNER BLVD 


The Newark Boys Choir 


with special guest star 
Joanna Featherstone 


Saturday, Feb. 3 
8 p.m. 
For tickets call (201) 725-3420 


NLE 
Theatre at 


Raritan Valley Community College 


~ NOW OPEN ~ 
BROTHERS BBO II 


923-0003 
341 LYONS AVENUE * NEWARK, NJ | 


OWNED AND OPERATED THE SAME AS | 
THE ORIGINAL BROTHERS BBQ ON SOUTH ORANGE AVE. 

IN NEWARK, WITH OVER 25 YEARS OF SERVING THE COMMUNITY 

USING ONLY THE FRESHEST & FINEST INGREDIENTS AVAILABLE. | 


FEATURING 


_ Barbecued Chicken & Ribs 


cious manpower; 733-7793 or 733-5411 


The Screening Room 
By Dean Sluyter 


ve vere re1/2 


‘GLORY’ 


It was strange to see “Glory” right after “Born on the Fourth of July” had 
made me—I thought—forever immune to seeing any glory in war. Indeed, 
“Glory” does not take the easy, romanticized John Wayne approach, but 
rather shows, with pitiless realism, the brutality of any war and, especially, 
the Civil War. Based on historical accounts and the letters of Colonel Robert 
Gould Shaw, the film tells the story of the 54th Massachusetts Infantry, the 
Union Army’s first all-black regiment to engage in real battle. Under the 
command of Shaw, the scion of a prominent white Boston abolitionist 
family, the 54th slaves, most 
of whom had never shot anything bigger than a squirrel, into the respected 
fighting outfit that led the; bloody raid on'Fort’ Wagner, South Carolina. 

The battle scenes are probably the best I have ever seen. (The only other 
film that comes close may be Orson Welles’s “Falstaff.”) They make you 
feel that, for the first time, no matter how many war movies you've seen, 
you’re now experiencing what it’s like to be in battle, not just to watch it on 
a screen. War is a different state of consciousness, a different Planet, 
incomprehensible to those who’ve never been there. In the opening ten 
minutes, in which Shaw is wounded in the Battle of Antietam, Edward 
Zwick’s direction and Steve brilliant. 
The juxtaposition of the bloody subject matter with shot after shot of 
breathtaking aesthetic rightness is both shocking and sublime. 

Then the shock is compounded by an abrupt shift to Boston, where we 
see Shaw, on leave, at an elegant party. Among all the polite chit-chat, we 
realize that Shaw’s transforming experience has made him a stranger in a 
strange land, as unfit for civilian life as the most shell-shocked Vietnam 
veteran, and therefore ready for something desperate—such as accepting 
command of the 54th. 

Like Shaw, but for different reasons, the men of the 54th have nothing 
to lose. Coming from the most squalid of lives, many are there just for the 
square meals and the $13 dollars a month. The nobility of this film lies in the 
way it shows these men uniting for an exalted cause, fighting not only to 
abolish slavery but to assert themselves as men. The idea of proving one’s 
manhood with a gun sounds barbarous, especially after “Born on the 
Fourth,” but for these men who have been regarded as animals, as savages, 
as property, as “boys” at best, it takes on a new and a surprisingly valid 
meaning. As they march into South Carolina in their hard-won blue 
uniforms, Morgan Freeman, ier, tells th 
excited black children who greet them, “Ain’tno dream! We runaway slaves 
and come back fightin’ men. Tell your parents it’s Kingdom Come! 
Jubilee!” 

This film does so many things right. There’s a richness of accurate 
historical detail. Looking at photographs of the Civil War, I have always 
been impressed by the extreme youth of most of the troops and many of their 
commanders. In their plumed hats and mustaches, they look like boys 
playing soldier. Thus baby- nies Mouhew Broderick is brilliantly castasthe 
23-year-old Shaw. ilently but lucidly, 
the plight of being a boy PEN Bir the responsibility of leading men into 
bloody battle. 

Another welcome accuracy is the detailed account of the other war that 
the 54th had to fight: the war for respect. This is not the schoolbook version, 
where all Union soldiers are saintly abolitionists; racism is rampant on both 
sides, and the men of the 54th have to struggle for boots, for uniforms, for 
equal pay, and for the chance to perform any duties beyond manual labor. In 
an era when Irish immigrants were possibly the most violently anti-black 
ethnic group and were themselves generally considered brutes just a few 
notches above the blacks, Shaw calls in an Irish sergeant-major to teach his 
men harsh discipline. 

“Glory” has flaws, especially in its long middle section. Many of the 
dialogue scenes sound stilted, rather clumsily staged with one nervous eye 
on the audience. Points are made broadly, with the self-conscious History 
Illustrated feel of a TV mini-series. This is a surprise from Zwick, the co- 
creator of that paragon of ultrarealistic dialogue, “thirtysomething.” And 
either Zwick or Rosenblum has a bad habit of milking shots. There’s a 
magnificent moment, for example, when Shaw, about to lead his men on 
their climactic, probably suicidal charge on Fort Wagner, dismounts. We 
feel his pride in the men he is joining on foot, the exaltation of destiny joined, 
and the poignant leavetaking from the sweetness of life, all descending 
wordlessly upon him. But the moment is almost destroyed by holding on it 
for about ten seconds too long. 

But these defects are swept away by the story’s power, by moving 
performances from such fine black actors as Denzel Washington, Morgan 
Freeman, Cary Elwes, and Jihmi Kennedy, by the haunting music of James 
Horner (who sets the battle scenes against the angelic voices of the Boys’ 
Choir of Harlem). “Glory” is a superb film that should be seen by every 
person who has pride in his personhood. 
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In Union County call: 


754-3400 
8:30 a.m. - 5:30 p.m. 


RETAIL ACCOUNT 
MERCHANDISING 


Seasonal part-time position 
available for individual to 
call on retail stores in 
‘Somerville and Plainfield to 
service lawn and garden 


Parttime 
Driver for van. 
King's Daughters 
Day School 
756-7788 
Must have valid 
NJ Driver's License 


CABLE TV LINE/ 
cell NCE 
NICIAN 

fax lil and promo- 

tion have resulted in an 

opening for experienced 

le technician with a 

minimum of 2 years 


products. No investment: 
required. No selling i 
volved, although previous 
sales experience helpful. 
Candidate must have de- 
pendable automobile and 
be in good health. fine op- 
portunity for a retired per- 
son, homemaker, and oth- 
ers who enjoy meeting | 
people and look forward to 
setting their own schedule | 
for several months of em- 
ployment each spring. | 
Please call 1-800-445- | 
0956, ask for Dorothy Mc- | 
Carville or send letter of | 
application or resume in- 
cluding address, phone 
number and area code. 
Salary, expenses, and 


mileage paid. 

Dorothy MoCarville 
NORTHRUP KING CO 
P.O. Box 959 
Minneapolis, MN 55440 
Equal Opportunity Employer 


$499 


Three rooms of wall to wall 
designer carpet installed 
over lively cushion padding 
up to 35 square yards. 
Financing, first payment 
1990. 


1-800-633-9310 


PREMET CARPETS 


Sheltie, pedigree, male)... 
2 years old. $250 or best’ 


offer. For more infor- 
mation call 769-8192 
after 6 p.m. 


| visitors 


Volunteer 
Receptionist 

March of Dimes seeks a 
volunteer receptionist at 
the March of Dimes office 
at 81 Two Bridges Road, 
Bldg. #2, Fairfield, New 
Jersey 

Position entails answer- 
ing phones and greeting 


The North Jersey Chapter 
serves over 4 million 
people in ten counties. 
Money raised goes to- 
ward public and profes- 
sional 
plac ge gael 
vices aimed at defeating 
birth defects, low birth- 
weight and infant mortal- 
it 
Pours ere exible crate 
work load can be in- 
creased depending up 
your skills. Call 201-882- 
a part of the 

march of Dimes Cam- 
paign for healthier Ba- 
bies. 

Equal Opportunity 
Affirmative Action Employer 


Be an undercover 
wear woman-- 
consultants needed 
P/T & F/T. Hostesses 
earn free lingerie. 
Call Gina 
201-321-1546. 


PLAINFIELD-if you 
need your house or office 


cleaned, call Maria at 
757-at 757-6394. Flexible 
hours; day or evening 


Certified Nursing 


wAssistante bin vooots wrist 


Will care for elderly days ; 
and weekends. Experi- ' 
ence, excellent refer- ; 
ences, own car. Call 201- 


Good driving 
record necessary. Career 
opportunity with promo- 
tion possibility. Good 
benefits. No phone calls. 
Apply at Jones Intercable. 
Black Horse Pike & Cable 
TV Lane, Turnersville, NJ 
Applications will then be 
reviewed and qualified 
applicants will be called 
back for an interview. 

EOE H/F/V/H 


CABLE TV 
SERVICE 
TECHNICIAN 
Fast growth and promo- 
tion have resulted in an 
opening for experienced 
cable technician with a 
minimum of 2 years 
background. Good driving 
record necessary. Career 
opportunity with promo- 
tion possibility. Good 
benefits. No phone calls. 
Apply at Jones Intercable, 
Black Horse Pike & Cable 
TV Lane, Turnersville, NJ 
Applications will then be 
reviewed and qualified 
candidates will be called 
back for an interview. 

EOE H/FIV/H 


helt 


sume to: 
Ken Mackenzie 
WPAT 
1396 Broad Street 
Clifton, NJ 07013 
Equal Opportunity Employer 


CABLE TV 
DISPATCHER 
Looking for an upward 
move? Been waiting too 
long for a promotion? 
Come join the most pro- 
fessional cable TV dis- 
patch department in 
South Jersey. If you an- 
swered yes to the above 
questions and you have 
i experience qualifying 
ou to do routing, to set 
duota ae dispar 
and to handle multiple 
priorities, this job is for 


t. 7 a.m. 
to 4 p.m, Stop by to fill 


out an application at 
Jones Intercable, Cable 
TV Ln. and Black Horse 
Bike (behind Martin 
Chevy) Turnersville, NJ. 
Mon to Fri from 9 a.m. to 
5 p.m, No phone calls 
please. 
EOE H/F/V/H 


CABLE TV 
CONSTRUCTION 
WORKER/ 
LOCATOR 

Seeking self-motivated, 
responsible individual 
with high school diploma 
and valid N.J. drivers li- 
cense. Ability to interpret 
drawings and blueprints, 
helpful. Do locates of un- 
derground facilities. Year 
round field/office work. Be 
able to effectively com- 
munication with all levels 
of management and pub- 
lic. No phone calls, Send 
resume to Jones Inter- 
cable, Post Office Box 
775, Turnersville, NJ. At- 


Manager. Resumes will 
then be reviewed and 
qualified applicants will 
be called for an interview. 
EOE HE/WH 


i 488" Gonstruction™ 


CABLE TV 
INSTALLER 
TECHNICIAN 

Must work well with 
public. Must be self-moti- 
vated and organized. 
Must be adept at climbing 
and working with tools; 
not afraid of heights. Must 
possess valid drivers li- 
cense. Must enjoy work- 


ing in all 
weather conditions. Some 
heavy lifting required. 


Some mechanical/ elec- 
trical aptitude necessary. 
Excellent career opportu- 
nity--promotion from 
within. Full co. benefits 
incl, excellent training 
‘program. Please fill out 
application at: Jones In- 
tercable. Black Horse 


Pike & Cable TV Lane, 
Turnersville, NJ. 
EOE H/F/V/H 


Please no phone 
calls. Send tape and re- 


FREE HOME East Orange 
| SAFETY Community 


-l a Development 


Senior Citizens 

St. Columba Neighbor- 
hood Club is looking for 
Senior Citizens in the 
East Ward of Newark for 
a free home safety pro- 
gram/ crime prevention 


Corporation 

A private nonprofit multi- 
purpose agency servicing | 
low income and poor 
residents of East Orange, 
is seeking membership 
for the board of directors. 
The areas involved are 
Orange A/B/C/D and East 
Orange A/B/C/D/E. The 
membership are volun- 
tary and addresses com- 
munity issues. For con- 
sideration please forward 
resume to East Orange 
Community Development 
Corporation, 490 Main 
Street, East Orange, New 
Jersey 07017 Before or 
by April 15, 1990. 
We are an Equal Opportunity 
Affirmative Action Employer 


program. 

| Replace hardware, win- 
| dows, doors; ‘locks, 
| peepholes, outdoor light- 
ing; security fixtures No 
charge to eligible PAD. 
Call 624-4222 for ap- 


‘an Equal Opportunity 
Affirmative Action Employer 


Nurses 
Certified Nurses Aides 
needed at Newark Ex- 
tended Care Facility. 
RNs and LPNs needed 
on the 3 to 11 shift. Certi- 
fied Nurses Aides needed 
for the 7 to 3 p.m. shifts. 
Newark Extended Care 
Facility, 65 Jay Street, j Ka 
He NJ 07108. Senior Citizens 
Equal rtunity Residents for Community 
Action is seeking senior 
citizens for its Senior Citi- 
zens Center multi pur- 
pose program. Nutrition 
for senior citizens daily, 
senior club Tuesday and 
Thursday evenings, se- 


yo are an 
Affirmative Action Employer 


Nurses 
RN--Charge Nurse 
needed an 1 full time 


RN/LPN per diem every | nior trips, doctors ap- 
other weekend. Caring | pointments, shopping 
Long-term Care bet trips, trips to theater and 
competitive salar Atlantic City, 
| benefits. If interested “all Call 483-8420 to apply 
| Mr. Thompson at 371-| We are an Equal Opportunity 
| in Atfirmative Action Employer 
We are an Equa! Opportunity 
‘Attrmative Action Employer 
Secret 


tary 
Needed with multi clerical 


Nurses abilities . which include: 
Tri City Peoples Corpora- | typing, telephone an- 
tion 582 South 19th | swering skills, receiving 
Street, Newark, NJ, | all visitors and maintain- 


needs Pediatric Nurse 
Practitioner. Must be li- 
censed and certified by 
the State for part time 
work. Ask for Mrs. Sim- 
mons, Nurse 372-1290, 
We are an Equal Opportuni 


ing agency's operation 
and administration. High 
ool usiness 
school graduate. Must 
type 50 WPM. Word Pro- 
cessing a plus. Must be 
able to 
clearly in English and 
Spanish. Call 624-4220 
for an appointment at St. 
Columba Neighborhood 
Club ea 


uty 


Girl Scouts 
Residents for Community 


Action is seeking girls 
scouts to join their group Equal_Opportunity 
meeting in the evenings. Micmac Acton Enployer 


Call 483-8421 


In Essex County call: 


504-9300 
8:30 a.m. - 5:30 p.m. 


| Parttime Cook 

| Modern health care facil- 
ity seeks parttime cook to 
handle meal preparation. 


Must have industrial 
cooking experience. Call 
Cheshire Home 966-1232 
in Florham Park 

je aro an Equal Opportunity 
Affirmative Acton Employer 


Bookkee] 
Assistan | 
AIR AP billing. Computer 
literate. Full benefits. In- 
terview through 1-19-90 


345-9300. Must 
Hna. 


drive; 


an Equal Opp 
pdam Employer 


Cook 


MAINTENANCE 
PERSON 

Part time. Odd jobs. Light 
Only. Call Maxine at 201- | Repairs. 


Call King's 


| Daughters Day School- 
portunity | 201-756-7788, 


Newark 
seeks cook during the 
hours of 7:30 a.m. to 3:30 
p.m. $6 per hour. Some 
experience preferred in 
child care setting, Record 
check, medical, Manout 
test or X-Ray. Call for ap- 
pointment, 642-3144 

i Opportunity 
Aeir Aci EGRI 


Lawyer 

Immigration Lawyers for 
nonprofit Quaker peace 
and social justice organi- 
zation. Parttime, bilingual, 
English and ` Spanish. 
Immediate opening. Re- 
sume to Wray Bailey, 
American Friends Service 
Committee, 972 Broad 
Street, 6th Floor, Newark. 
NJ 07102 

We are an Equal Opportunity 
Affirmative Action Employer 


FOR RENT 
2000 sq. ft., private 
entrance and municipal 


The Newark Literacy 
Campaign seeks volun- 
teers in Newark to tutor 
reading. Especially peo- 
ple to tutor during the 
hours of 3:30 p.m and 
5:00 p.m. weekdays. For 
further information call 
Joan Lazar, Executive Di- 
rector, Newark Literacy 
Campaign, Inc. 201-623- 
4001 or writhe to the 
Newark Literacy Cam- 
co The Newark 


630, paver NJ MAS 
We aro juai 
Maranh Acton Emttoyer 


Two family--2 
bedroom apts. New| 
heating. Separate utili- 


Plainfield. 

Call 754-9280. 

Commercial 

Office Space 
for Rent 


insured--free 
678-8114 


MOVERS- 
No job too large or too 
small. Fully licensed and 


estimates 


ELITE HAIR CUTTERS 
104 North Av., Plainfield 
Open Mon-Fri 10-6:30, 
Saturday 9-5 
Continental Breaktast served on Saturday 


HOUSE FOR SALE 
OAKLAND--BY 
OWNER $139,900 


| COZY COTTAGE: 3-4 
four| bedrooms, kitchen, living 
room, dining area, full 
basement. Enjoy private 
yard from deck. Excel. 
schools, NYC tran., Rec- 
reation nearby. Moving 
south, will leave many 
extras. 201-337-1769. 


Parking in rear. 419 West Seventh 
Call 668-4888. Street. 2,000 
square feet of Two bedroom apart- 
For Rent available space for | ment in nice area. Wiw 
Plainfield, a sero up top 5 offices. carpeting. $700 plus 
apartment. per utilities. Mature adults 
month. 1 1/2 mos. se- |  $1,5000/month. | preferred. 
curity deposit. Call after 6 Negotiable. Call pa 499-7499 
p.m. 201-328-1116. 757-1560. 
EXCELLENT 


*3% sales tax 


COMMERCIAL/RESIDENTIAL 
BUILDING FOR SALE” ~ 


Located in the Urban Enterprise 
zone with all the benefits: 


Leatn more, 
0 more. 
Charles A. Bell, President Tea. C. Campbell 
Newark Board of Education Executive 


674-2301. | 


awi n 


VOLUNTEERS 

Known by its motto, "A mind is a 
terrible thing to waste," the United Negro 
College Fund (UNCF) will celebrate its 
46th anniversary this year. Volunteers 
are needed to help make the fundraising 
campaign a success. Those interested 
in donating their time, products or 
services should write to United Negro 
College Fund -- Volunteer Program; 24 
Commerce Street; Suite 1327; Newark, 
NJ 07102 or call the New Jersey area 
office at (201) 642-1955. 


United Way 
OF ESSEX AND 
WEST HUDSON 


SOCIAL SERVICES - Agency Training and Outreach 


Part-time degreed pi Ci 


*No tax on supplies and 
construction materials 


*Employee hiring incentives 
*Great for owner/business 
occupied), let tenants help pay mortgage. 
*Close to I-78 and Route 22 


*1 block from NJ Transit train 
station and NJ Transit bus line 


*Over 1000 square feet of 
cial space with alarm system 


and Program Assistance is needed to pei management 
training and consultation process for community-based 
agencies. Good verbal, written and organizational skills es- 
sential. Experience working with non-profits a plus. Send 
resume to: United Way of Essex W. Hudson, 303-9 Wash- 
ington Volunteer Operations. 


NEWARK BOARD OF EDUCATION 


FREE! FREE! FREE! 
GET YOUR HIGH SCHOOL DIPLOMA 


- PREPARE FOR THE GED EXAMINATION 
- IMPROVE YOUR BASIC SKILLS 

- ENGLISH BASIC EDUCATION 

- BILINGUAL BASIC EDUCATION 

- ENGLISH AS A SECOND LANGUAGE 

- DAY & EVENING CLASSES 

- SITES THROUGHOUT NEWARK 

- ABSOLUTELY NO FEE 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION CALL: 
733-7213, 8397 


or WRITE: 


Office of Adult Education 
Newark Board of Education 
2 Cedar Street 
Newark, New Jersey 07102 


ANTHONY DI. a DIRECTOR 


St. Joseph's Hospital and 


Medical Center 
703 Main Street, Paterson, NJ 
Has the following positions: 
NON-NURSING 

HVAC Sele 


‘/T DAYS--EXPERIENCE WITH PNEUMATIC & 
ELECTRICAL CONTROL SYSTEMS 
CHILD HEALTH AIDE WORKER 
F/T NIGHTS — NURSE AIDE EXPERVBILINGUAL 
MEDICAL ASSISTANTS-E. 
F/T & P/T- EXPERIENCE REQUIRED 


ee TEACHER 
PER DIEM-(CHILD CARE CENTER) 
2 YAS, E EARLY CHILDHOOD MAJOR 


speech amoa 
F/T--MASTER SPEECH PATH. CERT. 
CLIN COMP. N.J. SPEECH PATH. LIC. 


_NURSING 
NEW STARTING SALARIES 
G.NR.N. -- $14.874 per hour -- $30,937 annually 
G.P.NJL.P.N. -- $11.248 per hour ~ $23,395 annually 
PROFESSIONAL POSITIONS 
Registered Nurse Cardiology 
RN W/Cardiac rehab. experience required. 
Registered Nurse Family Health Center 
|, Tues-Thurs. 12PM-9PM 

Sar SAM-IPM BSN witeaching experience 

preferred 
Registered Nurse Cardiac Cath Lab 

h CC & IV certification 1-2 years exp. pref. 
Certified Nurse Midwife OB/GYN 
M required, Exp. Preferred. 

fate Nurse Blood Ban! 

ANS 5 yrs. Dial. Exp. Preferred 
Manager invan AEAN diology 

th. Lab. Exp., 3-5 Yrs Supv. capacity. 
BSN n 


rae duon 
og, W/2-3 Yrs. Exp. with high risk OB. 
Instructor 
MSN w/3-5 yrs. exp. OCRN and ACLS pref. 
bors’ Superi Nursing Service 
N wiprevious supervisory exp. 


and air conditioning. Also full basement 
for additional 1000 square feet of usable 
space. 


*2 Apartments. Each has two 
bedrooms and two baths. Completely 
renovated with new electric and new 
plumbing. Euro-style kitchens with 
garbage disposals and dishwashers. 


*Apartments fully occupied 
Asking price: $195,000 


Call (201) 754-4914 


No Job Too Small GROUP SUPPORT 
SEMINAR 
Call ROGER 
FOWLER Topics to be 

(201) 755-2172 discussed: 
Preventive Medicine/Nutrition 

Weight reduction 

(201) 371-7407 proat ipanen 


ervic 


Director 


Minor Plumbing 


Repairs PLAINFIELD 


PRIMARY CARE; 
CARPENTRY ASSOCIATES | 
REPAIRS 


At Reasonable Prices! OPEN HOUSE AND 


FREE ESTIMATES 
Anderson Ci 
Services 


Wisma’ 


Question and Answer session 


= 


specializing ze 


Every Tuesday - January 1990 
:30 -7:30 p.m. 


caret ieaanc: | era iah Sti 
pi 
BUS INTERIORS CLEANED Plainfield 
ivi D 
ILL WORK GUARANTEED Opan to! the Public 


PROMPT SERVICE 
REASONABLE RATES 
Call 757-1560 for 
more information 


RISTICK 
ROOFING 
& 


PAVING 


Specializing in 
flat roofs 
We do 
commercial, 
residential & 
industrial 
Repairs done 40¢ 
per sq. ft. 


All work is 
guaranteed. 


For more info., 
call 201-963-5755 
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"Big House Gaines" 
800 wins and counting 


Back in the 50s and 60s, coach 
Clarence Gaines of Winston 
Salem, North Carolina was a chief 
conductor of his own little under- 
ground railroad - in reverse. 

In the same spirit in which Har- 
riet Tubman led many blacks 
slaves from bondage in the Ameri- 
can South to freedom up North in 
the mid 1800s, in the 1950s Gaines 
led many northern kids back to the 
South to achieve a different kind of 
freedom, one in which loosened 
the shackles from the minds of 
thousands of urban black kids, 
freeing them to achieve physical 
and mental excellence. 

Many of these city kids, several 
of them who are now principals, 
lawyers, teachers and doctors, were 
athletes back then, players who 
helped build a dynasty of an ath- 
letic program in Winston-Salem. 
With help from the kids up north, 
this Southern basketball program 
will go down in history as one of 
the nation's finest, and its leg- 
endary coach as one of its best. 

As we embark on another 
Black History Month celebration 
we focus on Gaines, the 6-3, 275 
pound man they call "Big House”, 
for reaching a historic milestone. 

Winston-Salem State defeated 
Livingstone College 79-70 last 
week, accounting for Gaines 800th 
career victory as head basketball 
coach. Only one other coach in 
history, Kentucky's Adolph Rupp 
at 875, has more wins. Gaines has 
averaged 18 wins a year for 44 
years, His legendary career will 


shine prominently in sports history . 
secure. 


Speaking with coach Gaines is 
a history lesson in itself. The ex- 
citing stories of black college ath- 
letics come flowing through, as 
does the more solemn experience 
of the attempt to keep black col- 
leges alive, 


“We used to get the best of the 
best, the best athletes in America,” 
Gaines said during a phone inter- 
view. The names kept rolling off of 
his lips like it was only yesterday, 
famous players like Cleo Hill, Jack 
Defaris, Charles Riley and, proba- 
bly the most famous Winston 
Salem graduate, Earl "The Pearl" 
Monroe. All were among the best 
in the nation. 

"The Newarks, New Yorks and 
Philadephias, that's where I would 
go to get my players,” he said. 
"With integration, the best now go 


to other schools. That's been the 
biggest change since I've been 
here." 


Success has continued for Win- 
ston Salem State even with the in- 
tegration. Gaines has kept on win- 
ning, and his graduates have kept 
on becoming successful profes- 
sionals. The WSSU alumni which I 
spoke speak of him as a father. 

The national media will soon 
introduce to the world to the man 
they call "Big House". Sports Il- 
lustrated has an 8-page feature 
story on his life planned for the 
near future. USA Today has also 
been down to Winston Salem. 

All of the attention does not 
faze Gaines in the least. Not when 
you've been a part of basketball 
history for so long, and had the 
type of students and program by 
which other schools are measured, 

“When you've had the type of 
kids that I've had down here, you 
don't get overwhelmed," he said, 
casually reminding us that he 
coached NBA caliber players like 
Monroe, like Hill. 


"I think the concentration on 
the 800 wins is because of the fact 
that not too many people have 
done it," he said. "It is newswor- 
thy, If anyone else had reached it, 
they would probably receive the 
same attention that I am getting." 

Gaines focuses his attention 
these days on today's kids. 

"Tm about the same. I'm a little 
nutty," he “joked "I can still relate 
to them though - I have no prob- 
lems with them. It's funny, some of 
my players grandchildren are now 
here." 


Even more grandchildren are 
needed. Gaines is genuinely con- 
cerned with the precarious situa- 
tion many of our black colleges 
find themselves in, with increasing 
financial obligations and decreas- 
ing numbers of students. He would 
like his friends up north to return 
to a time when the best black stu- 
dents and athletes were encouraged 
to seek an education at a black 
college or university. 

"They Q 


Winston-Salem State alumni recall 
days with "Big House" Gaines 


by Fern Taylor 


The 800 basketball victories 
accumulated by Mr. Clarence "Big 
House" Gaines of Winston Salem 
State has touched a great many 
basketball fans. Yet, the accom- 
plishment holds even greater 
meaning to two successful coaches 
who knew him as not only a good 
coach but as a builder of character. 


Cleo Hill, a former first round 
draft pick of the NBA's St. Louis 
Hawks and now coach of the suc- 
cessful Essex County College bas- 
ketball team in Newark, was ec- 
static when he heard the news. 

"This is going to mean a lot to 
a lot of people," he said. “It'll 
mean that two black coaches 
(Gaines and legendary Grambling 
football coach Eddie Robinson) 
will be the most winning active 
coaches in America." 


"The worse year they had when 
I was there was about 7 or 8 
losses," recalled Robert Jackson, a 
former standout two-way end for 
Winston Salem State and now the 
head track coach at Rahway High 


School. "When we had guys like 
Jack Defaris, Charley Riley, Cleo 
Hill and Earl Monroe, we had 
records like 30-3 and 35-2. 


"He (Gaines) probably didn't 
even think about winning that 
many but, once he started getting 
closer, we all (Winston Salem 
alumni) started rooting for him to 
get it.” 

Jackson, whose girls and boys 
track teams have won 9 group titles 
in the past 10 years, was greatly in- 
fluenced by Gaines as a football 
star at WSSU between 1959-1962; 
Gaines at the time was the basket- 
ball coach, the football coach, and 
the athletic director. 

"He was a good football 
coach," Jackson recalled. Gaines 
coaching helped Jackson to be- 
come a top draft pick of the New 
York Giants in 1962. "He had a lot 
of confidence in me. He used to 
treat me like I was his son. I don't 
think I was too good of a citizen 
when I came, but he taught us how 
to be good citizens, and how to 
love your neighbor." 


Sportlight By R.L, GREENE 


South African players banned from tournaments 


The world's top tennis players 
have made their annual stop at the 
Australian Open, the first of the 
year's four Grand Slam tourma- 
ments. And, as has happened often 
in the past, demonstrations, visa 
hassles and political arguments 
have erupted over the South 
African players. 

Several natives of South Africa 
who have become some of the top 
players in the world, including Jo- 
han Kriek and Kevin Curren, have 
taken out U.S. citizenship, allow- 
ing then to travel and compete 
without problems, Another looking 
for 
Fairbank, who recently married an 
American and now makes her 
home in San Diego. 

But others are barred from 
some tournaments because of their_ 
nationality. South African players 
already cannot play in New 
Zealand, Spain, Canada, Sweden, 
Norway, Denmark and most of 
Africa and Asia. 

Now there's a plan underway to 
keep them out of Australia, and of- 


ficials Down Under fear the South _ 


African's continued participation in 
the Australian Open could damage 
Melbourne's bid to play host to the 


JS. citizenship is Rosalyn! 


1996 Olympic Games. 

Officials at. the Australian 
Open this year allowed members 
of the Australian Anti-Apartheid 
Movement (AAAM) to hang ban- 
ners on center court and to dis- 
tribute leaflets critical of the Preto- 
tia regime's policy of separate de- 
velopment. The tournament orga- 
nizers also allowed a protest 
meeting to be held outside the 
main gate of the National Tennis 
Center on the tournament's open- 
ing day when trade unions threat- 
a i to disrupt the event. 


Several times, play has been 
disrupted when demonstrators have 
thrown black tennis balls onto the 
court, 


"It is a shame they have to take 
things out on individual players," 
said Christo van Rensburg, a South 
African who was-escorted to and 
from his matches by a security 
guard as a precautionary measure. 


Ranked 28th in the world, van 
Rensburg has conducted several 
coaching clinics for Black young- 
sters in his homeland. But he in- 


"Coach Gaines really looked 
out for us," Jackson recalled. "We 
used to go over his house and ev- 
erything, He had faith in us. He 
would ask our opinion on a lot of 
things. He was sort of like a father 
figure to a lot of us." 

Hill remembers how the strict 
rules Gaines rigorously enforced 
helped him to become more ma- 
ture. 
"He puts a lot of stress on be- 
ing on time," said Hill. "We had to 
wear jackets to every away game, 
He was genuinely concerned with 
the development of the total per- 
son.” 


Gaines was not only an excel- 
lent role model, but a solid colle- 
giate coach who has made valuable 
contributions to basketball history. 
Hill points out that many of the 
800 victories were a direct result of 
Gaines innovative coaching strate- 
gies. 

"As a basketball coach, he put 
a lot of stress on the matchup 
zone," he said. “They (basketball 
coaches) are doing a lot of that 
now, but Mr. Gaines was already 


sists he is not representing his na- 
tive country, saying he competes as 
an individual. 

"But I fear the anti-apartheid 
industry has now acquired a life of 
its own and that the real issues are 
no longer relevant," van Rensburg 
wrote in a Melbourne newspaper in 
response to the protests. 


David Howes, a spokesman for 
the AAAM, says he believes the 
1990 tournament will be the last 
time South Africans will compete 
at the Australian Open "until the 
end of apartheid.” 


And the Australia Open isn't 
the only tournament being singled 
out. At the French Open in Paris, 
held the last week of May and the 
first week of June, South African 
players are almost always: sched- 
uled to play on an outside court in 
a corner of the complex. While of- 
ficials won't comment, it is well 
known that the reason is that that 
particular court is easy to protect in 
case of demonstrations. 


Colin Stubs, tournament di- 
rector of the Australian Open, says 
he knows of no move to bar South 


doing that years ago." 

The common thread that seems 
to run through the whole experi- 
ence with Gaines for Hill and Jack- 
son is one of promoting achieve- 
ment. Several Winston-Salem State 
alumni reside in Norther New Jer- 
sey, and many of them are teacher 
and principals in the Newark and 
East Orange schools systems. 

"The student-athletes that he 
coached graduated," said Hill. 
“The campus was so small, that 
Mr. Gaines knew when you missed 
classs. The students and the teach- 
ers would tell him. 

Even Bobby Knight (Indiana 
University head coach) said that he 
liked the 800 victories, but more 
than that he liked the fact that 
Gaines graduates are successful, 
are doing things.” 

"When I went down for home- 
coming this year, I can see how a 
lot has changed for the better,” 
Jackson added. "Some people who 
you thought would never amount 
to anything are doing real well. A 
Jot of that has to be attibuted to 
Gaines. He: was like a father figure 
to all of us." 


African players. The Australian 
government currently has a policy 
of barring teams representing 
South Africa, but of admitting in- 
divic 


s. 
"It is a government problem, 
not our problem." 

Dinky van Rensburg, a leading 
South African woman player who 
is not related to Christo, fears her 
compatriots may soon run out of 
countries in which they are per- 
mitted to play. 

"There is a lot of pressure for 
South African players to be ex- 
cluded from tournaments, and 
things seem to be moving that 
way," she said. "The doors are 
closing to tennis players at a time 
when there is a change in South 
Africa. 


"The pressure makes you real- 
ize you have to take your opportu- 
nities when you get them. I'm very 
aware that in a year or two those 
opportunities may no longer be 
there for me. 


Just as those opportunities 
aren't there for Black South 
Africans. 


can just 
start a feeder system again and 
send the same quality of students 
and athletes here that we used to 
have. In terms of saving black 
colleges, it would be a move in the 
right direction." 

Or simply a move back down 
the underground railroad. 


Garland returns with 
8-round decision 


by Fern Taylor 


Piscataway-- Middleweight 
Adam Garland, in his first bout 
since a hand injury and a cancelled 
fight forced a four-month layoff, 
retumed to the ring with a domi- 
nating 8-round unanimous decision 
over Brinatty Maquilon (10-5, 4 
KOs) last Friday night in Atlantic 


ity. 

The victory by Garland, who 
was an amateur champion with the 
Second Street Youth Center Gym 
in Plainfield, came on the under- 
card of the IBF welterweight fight 
between Buddy McGirt and 
Miguel Santana, won by McGirt 
with a second round knockout. 

Although Garland (13-0, 9 
KOs) did not add another knockout 
to his record, he was impressive 
nonetheless, winning all eight 
rounds on the judges scorecards. 
He did, however connect one time 
with the "Adam Bomb" - his ex- 
plosive overhand right, to floor 
Maquilon in the second round. 

Lou Romano of Madison, 
Garland's manager for the past 


year, wasn't necessarily expecting 
a knockout victory. As the Romano 
team grooms Garland for a possi- 
ble title shot in the near future, the 
emphasis will be place more on 
improving Garland's boxing skills 
and less on knockouts. 

"We knew this kid (Maquilon) 
would be tough - he's never been 
stopped," said Romano. "It was a 
real good effort. Adam fought very 
well. He trained hard for this fight. 
He was sharp and he was strong. 

Romano likes the progress that 
Garland is making towards be- 
coming a world champion. Next on 
the horizon is a move from the 8- 
round bouts to the 10-rounders. In 
addition, Garland, who has sparred 
with McGirt and other top fighters, 
will continue to hone his skills 
against the best. 

"He's progressing very well. 
He's not just a puncher any more. 
Adam is a tremendously talented 
young man and is very bright, with 
a winning personality. He's a kid 
that should be a world champion. 
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